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PREFACE 

T he present work requires little in the way 
of a preface. It is indeed itself of the 
nature of a preface or introduction. 

The history of Christianity has been one of 
the great interests of a life mainly devoted to 
archseology. And since the beginning of the 
century I have published books on several of 
its aspects. I have written on Christian origins, 
Christian doctrine, Christian ethics. But as to 
Christian art I have published nothing. And 
it has been represented to me that, as I have 
been for nearly half a century lecturing on 
ancient art, it is incumbent on me to formulate 
views on this side of Christianity also. 

I have also published a book on the principles 
of Greek art. Art does not hold in regard to 
Christianity so important a position as it does 
in regard to the religion and the culture of 
Greece. Many of the best Christians have been 
quite indifferent to art, as indeed Plato was in 
regard to Greek art. But Greece was the classic 
land of art ; and the main principles of it are 
more easily discerned in Greece than elsewhere. 
The origins and phenomena of art are shown 
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with, great simplicity in what has remained to 
us of the works of Greek sculpture. It is 
reasonable to think that the light hence derived 
may be of service in the wdder field of mediaeval 
an(i modern art, though of course in this field 
we shall find many developments which are new. 

In the course of the book I am constantly 
recurring to the principles of Greek Art. In 
some quarters this may raise a prejudice. 
Readers may think that I am riding a hobby 
too hard. But it is natural that I should use 
any light from ancient Greece, any analogies 
which it may suggest in dealing with modern 
art. But for my work on the Classics the present 
book would not have been attempted. In fact, 
Greece is the fountain head of sane views in 
regard to art, as Palestine is the fountain head 
of sane views in ethics and religion. Let those 
whose studies have taken another direction 
modify or supplement my views by light coming 
from other quarters. 

A consciousness of my own hmitations has 
made me by no means eager to take up the pen 
to write this book ; and after taking it up, I 
have often been strongly tempted to lay it down 
again. My knowledge of modem art is limited : 
I have always been interested in it ; but I do 
not know thoroughly the galleries and the 
churches of Europe. Nor am I a practical 
artist, but only a critic. There is an abundance 
of historic of art written from the biographic 
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point of view and dealing with, the changing 
technique of painting and sculpture. With 
such histories I do not attempt to compete. 
But in reading the recent literature of art- 
criticism I have been conscious of a certain 
hollowness in it, a want of principles, which is 
in strange contrast to the great confidence with 
which judgments are expressed. I have there- 
fore tried to discover and set forth some of the 
general principles which underlie art, and 
especially the Christian art of Europe. Ques- 
tions of technique, of optics, of methods are 
outside my scope. The first part of the volume 
is psychological, the second part historical ; 
and at the end I make a few tentative sugges- 
tions for a reconciliation between modern religion 
and art. To illustrate such a work at all ade- 
quately was impossible : I have therefore ex- 
cluded illustration. In fact, omissions of all 
kinds aboimd. 

An index to a work on this plan is almost 
impossible, and would be of little use. In the 
place of one, I have drawn up an analysis of 
contents, which will make reference to my 
treatment of any part of the subject easy. 

In reading my proofs I have become aware 
of many defecte, such as might have been 
expected in a book written in intervals of 
leisure, and often thrust aside by professional 
duties. If I were not an octogenarian, I would 
try to rewrite it in better form. But I feel 
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that it is like a watch which keeps indiflferent 
time, hut which, if I took it to pieces, I could 
never get into order again. So it must go for 
what it is worth, rather as a collection of 
suggestions than as a finished treatise. Feci 
quod potui, faciant meliora seguentes. 

OXFOED, 

June, 1928. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN ART 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

I 

I T is asserted and allowed on all hands that 
between Christianity in its various forms 
and the practice of art, more especially the art 
of painting, there is a great, perhaps a growing 
gap. Few artists are keenly interested in 
religion, and men who are deeply religious have 
a tendency to despise, or at all events to look 
away from, art. It is hardly necessary to give 
proofs of a proposition so generally allowed ; 
but if it be necessary the documents are easily 
accessible. 

The latest official utterance of the English 
Church on the subject will be found in the 
Archbishops’ Report on the Teaching Office of 
the Church (1919). In a brief appendix to the 
volume, signed by Dr. E. Lyttelton and Canon 
Guy Rogers, we find the following assertions; 
“ The gulf which divides the artistic from the 
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religious world is very wide, and shows no signs 
of„ being likely to be spanned.” “If a boy 
shows a marked artistic gift, it is generally 
taken for granted that he will not be much 
interested in religion.” To the same eifect 
writes Mr. G. B. Atkinson, in a paper published 
by the Church Crafts Guild, a society especially 
interested in rehgious art. “ At the present 
time there is unfortunately an almost entire 
divorce between the artist and the Church.” 
In the last generation a similar view was put 
forth by Buskin, who wrote, “ I have never 
known a man who seemed altogether right and 
calm in faith, who seriously cared about art.” 

This ertrangement between reMgion and art 
is by no 'means conjQned to England or the 
F,ng1iab ChuTch. A very competent Roman 
Catholic writer in France, M. J. Maritain,* 
complains bitterly of the glacial decrepitude of 
religious art in ikance, and cites an interesting 
passage from M. C. Dulac : “ What ajBaicts me 
is to see our Mother, the Holy Church, adorned 
with horrors. All that exhibits her to the 
world is so ugly, when she within is so beautiful.” 

M. Maritain aitributes this decadence to the 
prevalence of the “ subjective ” Kantian philo- 
sophy, which like many Roman Catholic 
writers, he would fain dethrone, and go back to 
Thomas Aquinas and the Schoolmen. I can- 
not at present inquire whether this diagnosis is 
1 Art et Seolaatiq'ue, p. 168. 
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correct ; but if it be, we are not much belped, 
for the Kantian philosophy and its successors 
have come to stay. Nor has M. Maintain any 
useful remedy to propose. He only writes : 
“ If you wish tp produce a work of Christian 
art, be a Christian, and try to produce a beau- 
tiful work, putting your heart into it.” This 
is sound enough, but from the point of view of 
knowledge docs not help us much. 

In some interesting lectures delivered at 
Geneva to a Guild of Catholic workers M. 
Alexandre' Cingria ^ takes the same hne. He 
tries to enumerate the causes of the decadence 
of sacred art, and finds them partly in the 
moral deterioration of the Christian public, in 
the spirit of indolence, untruthfuhiess and want 
of vitality, and partly in the evil influence of 
historic movements, Protestantism, Jansenism, 
the French Revolution, and GaUicanism. A 
spirit of ennui, he declares, has infected the art 
of the Church, which copies the weakest pro- 
ducts of the Italian decadence, which aims at 
mere prettmess without any inspiration. Reli- 
gious art has been specialized and appeals no 
longer to the people, but to narrow coteries. 
It suffers from aU the defects of academicism 
and romanticism. On the other hand, no help 
is to be found in merely copying forms and 
details of the robust Middle Ages. “ Nothing 
is so dangerous as to adopt the style of a past 
^ La dkadence de VArt 8<mi, LaTosanne, 1917. 
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age and to set it apart as religious. That is 
deliberately to drive all life from the churches 
to make way for a hieratic art without great- 
ness or beauty.” 

M. Cingria inveighs, in the manner of William 
Morris, against the wholesale mechanical pro- 
ductions of our factories, a movement which he 
very unfairly attributes to German influence. 
He ends on a pessimistic note : “ Religious art 
has scarcely survived the snares of the evil one. 
A faint breath of life still animates it. Can it 
be revived ? ” It is clear that those Anglo- 
Catholics who look for a revival of art from 
a nearer approach to Rome are suffering from 
illusion. 

I shall deal but slightly with primitive reli- 
gion and primitive art. The religion and the 
art of the great peoples of Asia, China, India, 
and I may add Egypt, I can but glance at, 
though of course they must never be wholly 
absent from one’s mind. But the rebgion with 
which I am chiefly concerned is the Christian, 
and the art is the art of European civilization. 
And not only so ; but I fear that it is difficult 
for an Enghshman, certainly for an Englishman 
of my temperament, to deal sympathetically 
with the Christianity and the art of the peoples 
of southern Emope, modern Italy, Spain and 
Greece. Ancient Greece and Renaissance Italy 
belong to the world ; and their art is at the 
basis of the art of all civilized peoples. But 
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since the Renaissance, the art and religion of 
the north of Europe has tui*ned in a different 
direction from that of the south of Europe. 
Franco has been, in a great measure, the medi- 
ator between the two regions, as have Belgium 
and South Germany. In Chapter X, I consider 
recent attempts to revive a Christian art in 
Protestant countries. 


n 

The arts may be divided into two great groups. 
In the first group come music and poetry, closely 
connected together, extremely emotional, and 
leaving no visible or monumental record, except 
by the printing press or the gramophone. In 
the second group are the plastic and graphic 
arts, architecture, and the fine arts of painting 
and sculpture, which have no purpose but to 
interest and satisfy, and which appeal to, or 
rather through, the eyes. 

It is the second of these groups, the arts of 
architecture, and more especially of painting 
and sculpture, that I purpose to deal with in 
the present work, and of the two sides from 
which these arts may be approached, the side 
of subject and idea, and the side of technique 
and practice, I shah concern myself with the 
formesr only. The great majority of the books 
on the history and character of painting treat 
it on the side of technique. In regard to this 
I shah say no more than I am obliged, for I do 
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not pretend to be an authority in regard to it. 
It is the subjects and the meaning of sculpture 
and painting that I shall consider, considering 
these arts as outward and visible manifestations 
of inner life. 

Though both rehgion and art deeply interest 
me, I am not a clergyman and I am not an 
artist. I here approach both religion and art 
from the side of knowledge, of history and psycho- 
logy. Can anything be done from this point 
of view to reconcile the two goddesses, at 
present standing back to back, each almost 
ignoring the existence of the other ? We know 
that in several coimtries, and at various periods 
of history. Religion and Art, even Christianity 
and Art, have been close allies, and each has 
highly valued the aid which the other could 
render. 

Of course on critical lines it is not possible 
to set going either a church or a school of art. 
Both rehgion and art come from within, from 
a divine impulse which spurs men into activity, 
and makes them feel that here Hes that which 
makes life worth living. But yet, from the 
outward and scientific point of view, something 
may be done to clarify thought, and to map 
out possible lines of advance. Right thinking 
is in its way as important as right feeling or 
right doing, i thought that the best 

way to improve art was not to think about it. 
I can quite understand that anyone deeply 
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involved in practice whetlier of religion or of 
art, might be impatient of discussion. But 
I agree rather with the dictum of Glutton- 
Brock.^ 

“ We cannot cause men of artistic genius to be born ; 
but we can provide a public, namely ourselves, for the 
artist, who will encourage him to be an artist, to do his best, 
not his worst. I believe that the quality of art in any age 
depends, not on the presence or absence of individuals of 
genius, but upon the attitude of the public towards art.” 

I hope to produce what may be called a 
Prolegomena to Christian sesthetics. When in 
society we introduce one to another two persons 
whose hvcs lie far apart, we should know not 
only their names, but their history and their 
ideals. 

Matthew Arnold has introduced, not only 
into our discussions, but into the fabric of our 
thought, the expressions to Hebraize and to 
Hellenize. As Judaea was the classical land of 
rehgion, so Greece was the classical land of art. 
However perfect our religion may become, we 
cannot throw aside the prophets and psalmists 
of Israel as superseded ; and quite certainly 
neither the Founder of Christianity nor the 
Christian Church would do so ; and however 
perfect our art, we must still go back for rudi- 
mentary notions to the artists of Greece. 

Starting from Judaea and Greece respec- 
tively, civilized rehgion and art have passed 
^ Essays on Art : Preface. 
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tkrough. a long course of evolution, partly owing 
to the development of human faculties with 
time, partly owing to the intervention from 
time to time of men of genius, specially inspired 
by the Creative Spirit. At some periods of 
history, and in some countries, they have lived 
together on good terms. Is there any insur- 
mountable reason why they should not do so 
again ? 


in 

Several philosophers have taken up {esthetics 
as a branch of systematic thought, have tried 
to determine the relations of the sesthetic facul^ 
ties of man to the rest of his powers. From 
the rise of philosophy, with Plato and Aris- 
totle, to its modern developments in Kant and 
Hegel, Bergson, Croce and Bosanquet, systematic 
thinkers have perceived that they cannot account 
for man, cannot give a complete outline of his 
faculties and tendencies, without treating of 
the working of those faculties in the field of 
art. It is rather to fill a gap in their systems 
that they take account of art than because the 
subject really attracts them. And it is very 
seldom that they have either a satisfactory 
knowledge of the history of art, or an adequate 
familiarity with the existing works which it 
has produced. Aristotle, the great system- 
maker of the ancient world, made a bad start, 
because he took as his standard poetry and the 
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drama, a chioice natural to a literary man. But 
poetry, though the greatest of the arts, is not 
a good type of them, since it does not require 
any skill of hand, and leaves no permanent 
or monumental expression. And the Greek 
tragedy, though a very noble creation, had in 
it so much that was local and racial that it 
cannot well be used as a type. Modern writers 
have been misled by Aristotle into treating the 
plays of Shakespeare as a standard ; and this 
selection is also unfortunate, -because the Eliza- 
bethan play also is too highly developed and 
too peculiar a production to serve as a norm. 
Of painting and sculpture, arts more primitive 
in origin and more typical, the philosophers have 
usually had little knowledge. 

The study of the principles of art, whether 
from the philosophic or the historic side, must 
be foxmded upon psychology and anthropology. 
We have to take our start, not from the great 
works of art, the most consummate productions 
of the ages, but from very simple and primitive 
phenomena. Such investigation will not give 
us values, will not determine what works of art 
are the greatest and most important ; but it is 
generally recognized in aU researches of the 
kind that until we have searched out origins 
we are not in a position thoroughly to tmder- 
stand the later developments. 

In aesthetics, as in other departments of 
human knowledge, there has been in recent 
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years a strong tendency to take one’s start not 
from abstract ideas or general principles, but 
from experience, from psychologic, and even 
physiologic facts. The modern psychologist 
analyses the phenomena of perception and 
sensation and tries to define their mutual rela- 
tions. And in the matter of art and aisthctics 
he tries to discover why we consider one thing 
beautiful and another ugly, and hence to derive 
the character of the beautiful and the ugly. 

Psychologic inquiry cannot be regarded as 
superseding or dispensing with abstract dis- 
cussions in the field of aesthetics. Of its value 
we can have no doubt ; but analysis can never 
give us principles of judgment m art. It may 
help to explain why we admire what we do 
admire. But it can never prove to us that we 
ought to admire this or that work of art. As 
to this more later. 

It will certainly tend to clarity if I at once 
state my view as to the psychologic basis of 
aesthetics. 

I regard Mfe as developed from witliin, by 
impulses which arise in the depths of person- 
ality, and work outwards on the world of 
experience, experience both physical and spiri- 
tual. From physical contact and experience we 
derive the materials whence we gain, through 
the subjective laws of our sensations, percep- 
tions ; and through these perceptions we learn 
to know the material world, the world of space 
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and matter. From spiritual contact and experi- 
ence we learn in a parallel way to know other 
personalities, and the Creative Spirit which is 
the sotirce of aU personaHties, the God “ in 
whom we live and move and have our being.” 
The world of nature becomes real to us, because 
it resists our volitions, and compels us to cer- 
tain courses of action. The world of spirit 
becomes real to us, because it on the one hand 
is the source of our energies, and on the other 
hand hems us in, and shows us that we are part 
of a great system of selves or personalities, who 
have other aims than ours, and limit us in every 
direction. 

Through the resistances which we meet we 
learn the laws of the worlds of matter and of 
spirit. Hence we build up our knowledge of 
these worlds, and through such discipline we 
discover what ways we must adopt in order to 
make our volitions effective. But it not only 
teaches us the nature of our surroundings ; it 
also forms in us will and character. Every living 
being can only grow and develop through conflict, 
through disappointment and through energy. 

Thus we may account for knowledge and for 
conduct through the action of the energizing 
self amid its surroundings. But there is a third 
element in our lives to be accounted for. We 
not only act and know, but we also feel. Emo- 
tion as well as knowledge arises from the battle 
of life. 
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It is through emotion that we pass into 
the ideal world, the world of truth, goodness and 
beauty : of the three, truth is the least emo- 
tional, and the least ideal. There is a certain 
matter-of-fact truth, concerned only with sense 
and matter, which has in it little of emotion 
and of the ideal. Such is truth in science, 
whether mathematical, physical or biological. 
But there is also a higher truth, truth as to God 
and man which cannot be apprehended without 
deep emotion. Goodness is in its very nature 
ideal, and capable of infinite gradation and 
development. Nor can anyone learn to appre- 
ciate and to value goodness without emotion, 
for goodness is not a fact but a value. 

We may speak of the beauty of truth or the 
beauty of goodness ; but such phrases are in a 
great degree metaphorical. Properly speaking, 
beauty is a quality recognized in the physical 
world by a man who contemplates it with 
emotion and enthusiasm. When we speak of 
the beauty of nature, of a landscape, or a plant, 
an animal or a human being, we mean that 
when they come before our senses we feel a 
particular sort of pleasant emotion. Whether 
beauty can reside absolutely in any visible 
scene or body is a profound and difficult ques- 
tion in metaphysics. We can only recognize it 
by means of our powers of perception. But 
when we find that other people also feel the 
same emotion which we feel in the contem- 
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plation of a particular scene, we are sure that 
the feeling is not merely personal or subjective, 
but has a root in the nature of things, that 
our emotion is in harmony with the world. 

Beauty in art is a reflection of beauty in 
nature, but a reflection highly idealized and 
mixed irp A^dth intellectual and ethical elements. 
Of this beauty I treat in the next chapter. 
Meantime, I must suggest a few definitions. 

IV 

There are certain terms in constant use in art- 
criticism, such terms as naturalism and idealism, 
which I shall have frequently to use. It may 
be well, thus early in my work, to try to define 
them exactly. Though in constant use, they 
are seldom used with precision, and almost 
always with some bias, either in the way of 
commendation or reprobation. I shall try to 
regard them in a dry or scientific light. 

The first term is naturalism or realism. 
Painting and sculpture have always been held 
to be, and are in fact, mimetic arts, imitating 
nature, and providing for the eyes, in a more 
or less degree, the same appearances which one 
finds in looking at the natural world. The 
man in the street, without artistic training, 
usually takes this view of paintiugs ; if he 
criticizes, nine times out of ten it is to point 
out some feature or detail in the painting which 
he thinks not to agree with actual visual fact. 
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Some of the great schools of art, notably the 
Dutch, have carried naturalism in painting to a 
great length. In our days naturalism has been 
greatly influenced by the discovery of photo- 
graphy, which in literal and accurate copying 
of nature surpasses the veork of any artist, 
except as regards colouring; and even in 
colouring it now sometimes comes near to 
nature. When carried to extreme, naturalism 
may seek for illusion : that is, may try so to 
deceive the eyes of the spectator that ho may 
fancy he is looking, not at a painting, but at a 
natural object. The most remarkable exhibi- 
tion of illusionist art known to me is the Wiertzs 
Gallery at Brussels, where every kind of con- 
trivance and dodge is utihzed to heighten the 
efiect. At the other extreme, if a painter so 
far neglects natural appearance that the sub- 
ject of his painting cannot bo identified, he 
steps outside the bounds of the art. 

We must not pass over the term impres- 
sionism, which has of late become very impor- 
tant in art criticism. It is a particular form 
of naturalism. The only intelligible meaning 
which can be given to the word is that the 
impressionist painter does not study his sub- 
ject from every point of view, and does not 
idealize it, but merely throws on to paper or 
canvas what he has learnt about it from a brief 
survey and from one point of view. It is 
often difficult to distinguish an impressionist 
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drawing or painting from one which is merely 
superficial or hasty : and in fact until modern 
times no such distinction was drawn. But 
now it is seen that a sketch based on hasty 
observation may have merit of a kind, may 
bring out some points in the subject which 
more careful observation would lose.^ 

Naturalism is usually contrasted with ideal- 
ism ; and no doubt through history there are 
contrasted schools of naturalist and idealist art. 
But strictly speaking we ought to find the 
antithesis to naturahsm in subjectivism. The 
artist cannot help putting into his work some- 
thing of himself, of his own character, and 
even of his own physical features of eye and 
hand and of his intellectual tendencies. But 
when he does this to excess, and especially 
when he does it consciously, he might be called 
a subjectivist painter. There are in our day 
many such painters, artists who try to embody 
themselves in their art : and indeed the ten- 
dency is encouraged in art-schools. The works 
of subjectivist painters, like the painters them- 
selves, may be of any degree of goodness or 
badness. The subjectivity of a genius fas- 
cinates us ; that of a mere pretender disgusts us. 
It is in small cli<5[ues of artists and critics that 
subjectivism most flourishes : it is probably in 
most cases a revolt against the naturalism of 
photography. 

1 See C. Mariott, Modem Movmmts in Painting, 1920. 
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Idealism is very different, as different from 
subjectivism as a man of ideas is different from a 
man of whims and fancies. Ideas, the divine 
ideas as I should prefer to call them, are the for- 
mative and progressive principles of the world, 
arising in the abysmal depths of personality, 
and thence working in action and in society. 

“ By divine ideas is here meant those noble and life-giving 
impulses and tendencies which, by degrees, variously in 
various ages, become displayed upon the theatre of the 
world’s history, and are worked into the framework of 
human society. So far as we can see them, they are 
always working, always becoming ; they present themselves 
in a thousand aspects to a million minds ; never can they 
be whoUy grasped or comprehended ; we can no more 
absorb an idea than we can absorb the light of the sun. 
Our business is to search them out, to accept them, to 
believe them, to live by them.” ^ 

Elsewhere I have tried to trace the way in 
which the ideas of rehgion work in producing 
organization and in formulating doctrine. But 
it is not only in religion that their working may 
be followed. They dominate also poHtics, forms 
of society, morals, all conduct. So far as they 
can be grasped and formulated by the intellect, 
we may caU them principles ; but they can 
never be definitely enclosed in words. So far 
as they act upon conduct, we may caU them 
inspirations or impulses. 

And painting and sculpture being practical 
arts, we may well speak of inspiration in them. 

^ Exploraiio Evangelica, p. 77. 
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In fact, tids is the term natnraUy applied to 
all the highest productions of art. Ideal art 
aims at that which is above it, to which it can 
gradually approach, without ever attaining it. 
And that ideal in art is beauty, whether physical 
or moral. Art can never despise or neglect the 
appearances of the outer world ; but it is not 
satisfied with them, and tries to go beyond 
them, by incorporating more of the idea. 

The term ideal at once suggests the writings 
of Plato. Plato speaks of the ideas as the 
patterns or norms existing in the world of intel- 
ligence or spirit, of which all the objects of sense 
are but blurred and imperfect copies. We may, 
however, throw the ideas into the past or the 
future ; if into the past, we may regard them 
as the archetypes after which God planned the 
world, if into the future, as the ends and objects 
towards which all living things strive. 

The ideal, however, is not revealed only to 
the individual; it may also inspire a school 
or dominate a whole period of art. There is 
a collective idealism as well as an individual 
ideahsm. Art has now become with us so 
individual, that we do not readily recognize 
this, but despise as merely school work what may 
be really mspired, though in a lesser degree. 

Modem writers on psychology divide ma n k i nd 
into those of extravert and those of introvert 
tendency. The extravert is the natural healthy 
man who is in constant contact with that which 
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is without him, gaining knowledge of fact, 
forming friendships and affections, carrying out 
his purposes in society, without exploring or 
analysing his own feelings. The introvert is 
the man of subjective temperament, who is 
always looking within, to see what effects are 
there produced by events or by persons whom 
he meets. It is clear that in art the extra vert 
will tend to realism or naturalism, the introvert 
will rather be concerned with what he himself 
by quality or character adds to that which 
comes from without ; he will be in art a sub- 
jectivist. Both kinds of artist have something 
to give to the world, the former always, if he is 
a steady and conscientious worker, the latter, 
when his own nature is interesting or amusing 
or instructive. But neither will attain excel- 
lence without ideals: ideals which cannot be 
found directly in the world of nature, nor can 
they be found by mere introspection; they 
are the divine element which comes into the life 
of man from a spiritual source. By following the 
ideal the extra vert artist will show in his work 
more and more of the inner meaning of the 
world, its spiritual nature; and by following the 
ideal the introvert artist will baptize his work 
into higher and nobler purpose and character. 

Naturally this applies more to religious art, 
to art which aims at spiritual ends, than to art 
which only tries to amuse, or to satisfy curiosity 
or passion. 



CHAPTER n 


BEAUTY IN NATURE AND ART 

I 

I AM not one of those who hold that, in art, 
beauty is all in all : that art is to be 
pursued without regard for ethical considera- 
tions. For the idealist there are three ends of 
endeavour, the pursuit of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good ; and in art none of these can be 
pursued without reference to the others. We 
have not in English any word corresponding 
to the Greek Kalon, which expresses the ideal 
generally, in person, in art, in behaviour : the 
nearest word is the ideal, which does not enter 
into life and character so easily as the Kalon 
did in Greece. 

I must give a brief consideration to the 
three quahties of truth, goodness, and beauty 
in art. 

Truth is the easiest to define. It consists in 
the close correspondence of painting or sculpture 
with that which is represented. The Greeks 
thought of art as mimetic, as a copy of what is 
foxmd in nature. That is a perfectly natural 

29 
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view when criticism is hardly born ; and it is a 
view still held by some critics of art. And 
in a certain measure it is valid. All artists 
must study nature, and art progresses by a 
closer and more exact study of nature. In 
Greek sculpture a great advance was made, 
though not without compensating disadvan- 
tages, when the anatomy of the human body 
began to be studied in the Museum of Alex- 
andria about 300 B.c. A great enlargement of 
painting was produced in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by a better comprehension of open-air 
effects and the nature of colour, light and shade. 
From the time of Alexander the Great onwards, 
fresh schools of art have constantly arisen 
which have claimed to abolish the recognized 
conventions, and to go back to nature for a 
fresh start. In aU these attempts there has been 
a great deal of illusion, the fresh schools were 
not so independent as they fancied ; but most 
of them have succeeded in getting a breath of 
fresh air from the uplands of nature. 

But in nature, as in human life, obvious 
truth is not the whole of truth, nor indeed its 
best side. There is a lower and a higher truth. 

Though art must take its subjects from nature, 
and must submit to dictation from nature in 
many respects, u n less it would become unin- 
teUigible, yet its constant endeavour and hope 
is to surpass and transcend nature. Otherwise 
it has httle reason for existing. In mere dead 
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faithfulness a plaster cast of an object will 
surpass a sculptured copy of it ; and no painter 
can copy a scene of nature with the precision 
of a photograph. In place of what the artist 
fails to reproduce of material nature, he is 
bound to introduce something from within, 
something of the ideal, something of beauty. 

As truth is on the intellectual side a guide 
and regulator of art, so is goodness on the 
ethical side, the side of conduct. To be worthy 
and human a work of art must be free from all 
that tends to demoralize to debase conduct. 

I am aware that some art critics would 
protest against this thesis. Art, they hold, is 
independent of morality ; it must aim at the 
beautiful only. No thesis has been more strongly 
urged upon us than the view that all art which 
is didactic, which aims at teaching lessons and 
fortifying morality, is bad art. There is in fact 
here something of truth, for it must be allowed 
that a painting, the whole end and object of 
which is to inculcate some moral precept, is 
likely to reach a low standard of beauty. 
Indeed, moral instruction is not properly an 
object of art, though there is no reason why 
in the moral teaching of children and the less 
developed of mankind the art of painting should 
not be employed. But though morahty is not 
the proper end of art, it is a condition of good 
art. As truth limits and directs art on the 
intellectual side, so morality should limit and 
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direct art on the side of practical life. The 
artists who despise and reject morality may 
sink into what the Greeks called pornography, 
the depiction of the merely sensual. No one 
will accuse the Greeks of Puritanism ; but they 
saw clearly that fine artistic talent may be used 
to encourage what is mean and vile. A paint- 
ing will show the character of the painter ; 
and if it exhibit him as sensual and debauched, 
it cannot be fit to be exhibited in public. As 
regards subjects also ; there are many which 
are unfit for treatment or for exhibition. 

This almost every one would allow, though of 
course some people would be more particular 
than others. The line between decent and 
indecent may be drawn variously. And it is 
quite natural that, in the ethical chaos of our 
times, the line has been less rigidly drawn, 
and any attempt to make it more rigid will be 
described as puritanical or smug. According to 
Aristotelian formulae, decency is the mean be- 
tween Puritanism in the one extreme and 
shamelessness in the other ; and there is neces- 
sarily a certain amount of convention in its 
interpretation. But some sort of decency must 
be and is everywhere acknowledged. But truth 
and goodness are but regulative principles in 
art ; the life and passion of it he elsewhere. 

Beauty is the end or goal to which all the 
higher impulses in the region of aesthetic tend. 
Its appreciation does not arise, or does not in 
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any high degree arise, from intellectual pro- 
cesses ; no amount of critical reasoning will 
establish its character from the objective point 
of view, valuable as criticism is in its own 
sphere of comparison and contrasting ; but it 
must be appreciated by an inner warmth or 
enthusiasm which goes out to meet it and which 
feels a kinship with it. Just as good deeds are 
recognized as such by the feeling which arises 
from the possibility of good in every man, so 
beautiful things in nature and in art are recog- 
nized as beautiful by the faculty which exists 
in all of us for aesthetic appreciation, a faculty, 
it is true, which is in many or most people very 
poorly developed, and which may be almost 
smothered by unfavourable surroundings. 

According to the intellectualist way of think- 
ing, worked out by Thomas Aquinas on the 
basis of Aristotle, beauty is intellectually dis- 
cerned just as, according to the same great 
authority, God is intellectually discovered. Of 
course, intelligence is necessary for the rational 
perception of anything. But just as modern 
theology takes its start, not from abstract 
propositions about God, but from the data of 
anthropology and psychology, and the varieties 
of rehgious experience, so modem investigation 
of the nature of art and of beauty must take 
its start from the active faculties of man, and 
not from any abstract definition of beauty. 
This complete change in orientation results 

P.O.A. c 
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from the general acceptance, more or less com- 
pletely, of the views of Descartes and Kant. 
Roman Catholic writers may thunder as they 
please as to the poisonousness of Kantian sub- 
jectivity ; but science, whether the science of 
nature or the science of man, has definitely 
adopted that attitude, and rejected pre-Kantian 
dogmatism. 


n 

What is beauty ? A hundred philosophers 
have tried to define its true nature and essence. 
The reader may find in the first volume of Mr. 
Sharp’s Art in the Nineteenth Century an account 
of the views of modem writers on the subject, 
who have differed widely from one another, 
and have failed to get their views generally 
accepted. I cannot avoid the subject ; but I 
will treat it as simply and briefly as I can. 
The simplest definition of beauty is that it 
embodies the furtherance of life. Always, I 
think, beauty is connected with the develop- 
ment of life. Like goodness, it exists that men 
may have hfe, and may have it more abim- 
dantly. The growth of life, the penetration of 
the material by the spiritual, the coming of the 
Kingdom of God, all these phrases are forms 
of statement of the end and object of good 
human hfe and action. And the cult of the 
beautiful, ideal art, works towards that end by 
taking divine things and showing them to men, 
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by incorporating the divine ideas in visible 
form. 

The desire of beauty and the love of goodness 
work together in this great human purpose. 
But they work in different realms, the love of 
goodness in human conduct, the love of beauty 
in the realm of art. And beyond this, every 
separate art has its ovm sphere, and appeals to 
one or another of the human senses ; and so to 
find any definition of beauty which will apply 
in all arts is impossible, when we pass beyond 
the generalization above given. But that gener- 
alization has value, since if we can find any 
object of aesthetic gratification which has a 
tendency to promote and intensify human life 
in any direction, there will be a strong reason 
for calling it beautiful. The aesthetic faculties, 
like all the faculties of man, have been pro- 
duced or developed in the course of the life of 
the race ; there is therefore the highest proba- 
bility that what has in the past tended to the 
better development of man will do so in the 
future also. But of course in a varied way. 
Appreciation of what has in the past been 
exalting and stimulating may produce slavish 
copying or favour mere convention. It gives 
hints rather than directions. We have to find 
out what in it is really of divine origin, and 
what belongs merely to the time and the cir- 
cumstances, One of the greatest sculptors of 
aU time, Michelangelo, was delighted when he 
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succeeded in producing a statue which could 
pass as a work of Greek art. But his life shows 
that such imitation did not really content him ; 
and in all his greater works he adds to the 
classical tradition something of Clixistianity, 
something of modernity, and something of his 
personal inspiration. 

Some modern writers ^ have held that beauty 
can be attributed only to human productions, 
and that it is wrong to speak of beauty in 
nature. Of course in nature as quite apart 
from human perception we cannot say that it is 
beautiful : in fact, we cannot say anything at 
all. But when we look on nature with some 
stress of appreciation and affection, we find in 
it some things which far more than others 
satisfy and charm the aesthetic side of our 
nature, but which certainly do not originate with 
us, but with spirit in nature. The same human 
faculties recognize beauty in nature and beauty 
in art. 

The question what things are beautiful, and 
how beauty is embodied in works of art, is a 
very practical one, but it must also bo considered 
on the side of theory. It admits of three kinds 
of solution : first a merely negative or agnostic, 
second an individualistic, and third a social 
solution. 

^ So M. Paul Gaultier, in his interesting work, Th& 
Meaning of Art, translated by Baldwin. This writer repre- 
sents the school of Bergsorv and Boutroux. 
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Some modern theorists maintain that in the 
world of nature everything is equally beautiful, 
all trees and flowers ahke, the sea-anemone and 
the cuttle fish, the horse and the hippopotamus, 
the body of a beautiful girl and a decaying 
corpse. It would consider the great lizards 
and pachydermatous monsters of a remote 
geologic age as just as beautiful as the existing 
races of animals, so that, as regards beauty, 
the whole course of evolution is meaningless. 
This view has a certain kinship with that 
extreme democratic view which is jealous of aU 
superiority, whether in rank, in intellect or in 
virtue. It is a kind of artistic nihihsm, the 
negation of a cosmos. We need not here dis- 
cuss it ; but it certainly underfies the work of 
some art schools, especially in France. 

I wonder whether any theorist has carried 
this principle of indifierency into another field, 
that of taste in eating and drinking, has held 
that all foods are equally pleasant, and all 
drinks equally good. No doubt in the taste 
of the tongue and the palate there are many 
circumstances which disturb the judgment, keen- 
ness of appetite, the desire of the digestible and 
so forth. But in every healthy man and woman 
there is a feeling that fine taste in feeding is 
possible, and that some foods are unquestion- 
ably more gratifying than others. We notice 
this discrimination especially in two kinds of 
food, fruit and wine, as to which a refined 
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palate is very sensitive. One man differs from 
another in his preferences, but still there is a 
general consensus of opinion among the culti- 
vated as to which fruits and which wines are 
the finest and most attractive, which consensus 
regulates their prices. And if ideality, the love 
of the beautiful and dislike of the harsh, prevails 
in the judgments of the least developed and 
least intellectual of oxxr senses, how much more 
natural it is in regard to the finely intellectual 
senses of hearing and sight. 

There is more vitality and more danger in 
another modem view, that of the extreme 
individualists. 

In some quarters excessive individualism, 
leading to the denial of all principle, is raised 
almost to the level of an axiom ; and it is 
accepted by some artists, who think that their 
highest object in the exercise of their profession 
is to express themselves, to show in their works 
their own personal feelings and talents. Such 
a tendency is natural in a society almost in- 
sanely individualist like ours. And one may 
fairly grant that a certain amount of poreonality 
and individualism lends a charm to works of art. 
But self-expression should not be conscious and 
dehberate but unconscious. An artist who aims 
at what is good outside himself is sure to show a 
certain degree of individuality, and of a good 
type. The artist who is self-conscious and who 
thinks that “ because I am I ” he may follow 
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any bent wMob commends itself to him, will 
reach not beauty and charm but eccentricity, 
combined perhaps with a passing ephemeral 
notoriety. It is not thus that great artists of 
the past attained to lasting fame. They worked 
usually rather as members of a school than 
as individuals. They did not aim at being 
striking and original, but their originality came 
through unintentionally. We recognize their 
hands by a charming touch here and there 
rather than by pretentious singularity. 

Of course wo must not try to fence in the path 
of genius. Artists of great force and originality 
must take their own way, and we look on with 
wonder and delight. But I speak of more 
ordinary persons. It is a great danger for any 
man to consider himself a genius, and to despise 
others. If the real call has come to him, he 
will know it. But a person who is a genius 
only to himself and to a handful of eccentrics 
is not a pleasing object. 

An ugly nature will not by self-expression 
produce anything beautiful. Just as an evil 
man, out of the evil treasury of his heart, will 
bring forth that which is evil, so a perverted or 
eccentric artist can never produce what will 
permanently please. Moreover it is now recog- 
nized in psychology that there is much more in 
a man than his expressed personality. There is 
the unconscious element in him, which is often 
more important, which is better or worse, than 
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the conscious. And that element includes a 
number of tendencies which only in part work 
through into his personality, ancestral bias, 
national enthusiasm, the influence of those 
around him. A personality is a greatly com- 
pounded thing ; and a person may develop and 
exhibit in his art what is better or what is worse 
in it, he may ever strive after higli ideals, or 
he may express nothing but indolence and 
conceit. 

jMiil’s “ because I am I ” is always som('thing 
to be guarded against, a selfish yearning which 
may easily lead a man to perdition. It is not 
what I am, but what I may become, the ideal 
or divine element in me, which is wortli full ex- 
pression. And not merely what is best in me 
personally, but what is best in my inlurited 
tendencies, my family, my race, my school of art 
which has to find expression if I aspire to rise 
above the merely personal and subjective to 
what is objective, what is suited to nature and 
to the will of God revealed in the world and in 
personalities and in society. 

This brings us to the consideration of the 
process called sublimation, which is to afl the 
range of the higher life of men of infinite 
importance. 

There is a school of psychology, associated 
with the names of Kreud and Jung, and very 
influential in these anarchio days, which holds 
that the inhibition of natural impulses is a 
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main source of hiuman vice and unhappiness. 
Inhibition they say weakens all the active 
powers of man, especially the instinctive 
tendencies which lie beneath consciousness, 
whereas iudulging of vital impulse produces 
happiaess and health. They do not sufficiently 
realize that it is through the curbing and 
civilizing of instiactive tendency, and through 
that alone, that the individual can be subor- 
dinated to society, and the nobler tendencies 
which build up society can be formed and 
strengthened. 

The impulse of self-expansion can be so 
directed into less obvious channels, that a man 
may care most not for his lower but for his 
higher self, and so far subordinate his will to 
the divine will that he may rejoice in self- 
surrender, in taking his part in the nobler 
activities of the race, in preferring things 
invisible to the things that can be seen, in 
striving after not that which is obvious but the 
ideal, in taking the part of the spirit in its 
conflict with the flesh. 

The same thing is true of sexual tendency. 
If it be unduly indulged, a man is wrecked. 
If it is merely inhibited through prudence or 
convention, he is stunted. But if it is moralized 
and spiritualized, it becomes a great power to 
lead him to a nobler life. Usually it will pass 
from mere self-gratification to marital affection 
and respect. If marriage be impossible, it will 
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expend itself in parallel directions, towards the 
love of sisters and friends, or a keen desire to 
help forward the young. Indeed, it is more 
than probable that all forms of love to man 
and love to God arise from the sublimation of 
sexual desire. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
even the entire suppression of desire in the 
monastery and in the convent is at bottom 
based upon the sexual instinct. The clearest 
proof that this paradox of the higher life is 
really a scientific truth may bo found in the 
tendency of women who have become saints 
to speak of love to God or love to Christ in the 
very language of sexual desire. There may be, 
there often is, something abnormal and \in- 
healthy in these utterances ; but as it is often 
possible by the study of unhealthy subjects to 
discover important facts of pathology, so it is 
instructive to probe even unpleasing utterances 
of the love of the cloister in order to throw light 
on the phenomena of subhmation. 

Naturally I have not here to go further into 
the question of the subhmation of natural in- 
stincts in social life, or the hfo of religion. 
But we are bound to consider the parallel 
phenomena of the sublimation of the productive 
joy of life in the realm of art. To this subject I 
will return in future chapters. 

A great many people, not given to reflection, 
would say that the guide to beauty, as the guide 
to right action, is just common sense. There 
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are few terms more abusively used than the 
term “ common sense.” if by it is meant merely 
conforming to ordinary standards and custom, 
it may in many cases be sensible to practise it. 
But if it imphes that any man has by mere 
introspection a leading towards what is right 
and best, it is altogether misleading. No man 
who has had a scientific training in any branch of 
mechanics or engineering, for instance, would 
allow that untrained common sense is a suffi- 
cient guide to doing the right thing. Without 
a certain basis of ordinary good sense, no 
training would be effective. But if a man 
have that saving quahty, training will be of 
unmeasured value to him ; and it is from train- 
ing, and not from mere inspection, that he will 
learn what means to take towards any purpose 
set before him in his profession. 

It is the same in the case of art. As regards 
technique, it is obvious that only training and 
careful practice will produce excellence in it, 
though one man may respond to training far 
more readily than another. But principle as 
weU as training is necessary before anyone 
can judge of what is beautiful and what ugly 
in art. 


m 

The third kind of view is ideahst as opposed 
to nihihst, and social rather than individual. 
It holds that, although every one has a sense of 
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beauty either latent or developed, yet education 
is necessary to its due development. And such 
education must come through the society of 
which the individual is a part. If ideal beauty 
be the final aim of art, yet partial views of 
beauty belong to various societies, and various 
branches of the human race. To each it is 
given to incorporate in its works some side or 
aspect of beauty in art. This view is worked 
out with ability and insight in Mr. March Hiil- 
lipps’ Worlcs of Man. The Greek artists incor- 
porated in their temples and their sculpturti 
beauty as it appears to sense and intellect, the 
Greeks being the elite of mankind in the matters 
of visual perception and intellectual appre- 
ciation. Tho Gothic builders took another side 
of beauty as their end, produemg lofty and 
aspiring cathedrals in which tho complicated 
strain of stone against stone was an embodiment 
of the restless energy of the race, as well, it 
should be added, as of the religious aspirations 
of clergy and monks. At the Renaissance tho 
Greek spirit revived, and ever since has strug- 
gled with the Gothic in our religious buildings. 
Even the artificial court life of tho seventeenth 
century and the sohdity and respectability of 
the Victorian age find a reflection in tho furni- 
ture of the two periods. In the same way 
Saracenic and Chineso buildings show clearly 
the national traits of the peoples who erected 
them. 
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TMs close relation between the art of all 
races and communities and the character of 
those communities is amply shown in history. 
But though art be thus swayed by national 
conditions, it yet in all countries embodies 
ideas. Certainly the architecture and art of 
the Teutonic races would have been very dif- 
ferent from what it was if those races had not 
embraced Christianity. When the people of 
France went over from Gothic to Classic archi- 
tecture, it did not show any change of race, 
but only of thought and feehng. And since 
in modern times nations are brought by inter- 
course far closer together, and mental and 
spiritual influences pass much more freely from 
one to another, the racial element in art and 
architecture tends to diminish, and what may 
be called the cultural element grows. Especi- 
ally, since our subject is in the main religious 
art, and now in all European countries various 
forms of religion exist side by side, the broad 
lines of distinction. Classic and Gothic, Catholic 
and Protestant, become much fainter. There 
must always, in the art of every country, be 
some element of nationality. But much more 
conspicuous is the influence of religion, the 
influence of science, the influence of social condi- 
tions ; to which we must add the influence of 
commerce and of fashion. And all these influ- 
ences work largely through education. 

It is the end of all education worthy of the 
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name, whether the teaching of children, or the 
guiding of adults, or self-discipline, to impart 
good and reasonable views as to what is true 
and what is false, what is virtuous and what is 
vicious, what is beautiful and what is ugly- 
And education includes, or should include, all 
the three parts of man. The intelligence should 
be informed as to what is bettor and what is 
worse, the emotions trained to like the better 
and dislike the worse, the will trained to pursue 
the better and avoid the worse. All this is 
somewhat dry and abstract ; but in the modern 
world of thought anarchy is so rampant that 
it is often desirable to state explicitly what 
in times of order would be assumed without 
statement. 

The impulse towards some kind of artistic 
expression, and the deHght in such expression 
when found, is to a great degree sub-conscious 
or instinctive, and is shared by men and ani- 
mals. But man is not merely an animal ; he 
is also a conscious being. The tendency to- 
wards the beautiful which is shown by living 
creatures in sea and on land is capable of a vast 
expansion and refinement by human means. 
But man has, in order to develop it, to work, 
to take trouble, to deny himself and to educate 
himself. And he is capable of extreme perver- 
sion in the matter. He may turn away from, 
and become callous to, beauty in every form, 
like the ascetic. Or he may acquire false and 
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degraded notions of what is desirable as beauty ; 
he may prefer what is in the nature of the case 
ugly and detestable. 

In schools, oven in primary schools, it has of 
late become more usual to place before the 
pupils beautiful things, whether works of nature 
or works of art. The surroundings of schools, 
including the walls of schoolrooms, are thus 
made more pleasant, and the minds of pupils 
are directed towards appreciation of what is 
dehghtful. Also the examination of natural 
objects which is usual in children’s classes must 
needs familiarize young minds with what is 
orderly and beautiful, since beauty and order 
run through nature in all its forms. A person, 
old or young, who is in constant contact with 
nature in its more pleasing aspects, whether 
in the country or in museums, will seldom fall 
into a base or perverted way of regarding works 
of art. 

However, much more than this is necessary. 
To form a sense of beauty in art it is necessary 
not only closely to examine the works of nature, 
but also to become familiar with some of the 
best human works of past times. By common 
consent some countries in some ages have car- 
ried beauty in art to a high point, especially 
ancient Greece, and Renaissance Italy, Rrance 
and Germany. These developments have be- 
come classical ; that is, they have reached the 
highest point hitherto attained by man in 
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certain fields of art. An acquaintance with the 
great artists and the best works of such classical 
periods is as necessary for a balanced and 
reasonable appreciation of art as a knowledge of 
the best that has been written in past days is a 
condition of the acquisition of fiterary taste, 
or an acquaintance with noble deeds of the 
past is a condition of right judgment in matters 
of conduct. 


IV 

Although beauty is the ultimate goal in all 
the arts, yet beauty in some of them is so far 
apart from beauty in others, that a general 
formula which will include all beauty in art is 
necessarily so broad and vague that it will not 
in practice be of much use. The artistic temper 
is no doubt one, and it may lead to excellence 
in any art. But to lay down prmciples applic- 
able to all is hardly possible. Without idealism, 
or a direct striving after beauty, there can be 
no high artistic excellence. And for the pro- 
duction of what is beautiful a certain amount 
of imagination, a power of reaching out beyond 
the obvious, is necessary. It may also be con- 
ceded that a few general features are common to 
all great works of art. 

Beauty certainly involves form : and without 
good form it either caimot exist, or at all events 
is merely chaotic. Aristotle perceived this and 
introduced the words symmetry and rh3rthm as 
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characteristics of all good art. Properly sym- 
metry is the proportion of part to part ; rhythm 
the character of orderly movement. These 
words, or one of them, can be applied alike to a 
Gothic cathedral, a great poem, a sonata by a 
master, a painting or a statue. But they are 
rather guiding lines than inherent quahties. 
If a cathedral or a poem is so symmetrical as 
to be monotonous, it at once ceases to interest 
us. Symmetry may be a condition of the finest 
and most durable works of art, but it is the hfe 
and character which inform those works which 
make us love them, just as perfectly regular 
features in a face may enhance its beauty, but 
a regular face may be “ faultily faultless, icily 
regular, splendidly null.” So again simplicity 
in a certain degree is necessary to great art. 
But extreme simplicity is perilously near to 
silliness, as every reader of Wordsworth dis- 
covers. Such general statements do not much 
help us, until we apply them in some particular 
branch of art, when no doubt they are valuable. 

It might seem a not hopeless task to define the 
nature of beauty in a single art, or a single group 
of arts. Can we define the nature of beauty in 
painting and sculpture ? Many writers have 
tried to do so : but they have greatly difiered 
among themselves, and have not reached 
generally accepted results. But a few distinc- 
tions are obvious. In painting, beauty is 
embodied in two ways, by form and by colour. 
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in sculpture by form only. This dictinction 
must not be pressed too far, as sculpture has in 
many ages been coloured. Id. Greek sculpture, 
and especially in bas-rehefs, colour was usually 
employed. So it was generally in mediaeval 
sculpture. And in various modern schools 
attempts have been made to revive the custom. 
It may be mainly because the colouring of 
statues tends to disappear while the forms sur- 
vive, that we dissociate so completely sculpture 
and colour. Or it may be because sculpture 
in the noblest of aU materials, bronze, hardly 
admits of colour. In any case we may fairly 
say that colour is of quite subordinate impor- 
tance in sculpture. 

With painting it is quite otherwise: there 
colour is all-important. Colour is so steeped in 
subjectivity that it is hardly possible to say 
definitely which colours are the most beautiful. 
It is a matter as to which, not only individuals, 
but even different countries and successive 
generations hold the most diverse views. We 
need not go far for an example. Half a cen- 
tury ago, as many of us remember, soft colours 
and half-tints in dress and furniture were re- 
garded by the majority of cultivated people as 
art-colours. At present there seems to be a 
preference for vivid colours and startling con- 
trasts. It does not do to be dogmatic in such a 
matter. Many of the younger generation will 
regard the former of the two tendencies of which 
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I am speaking as Victorian or smug. Many 
of the older generation will see in the latter of 
the two tendencies nothing hut vulgarity, or 
revolt against good taste. 

No doubt the question of colouring can be 
attacked from the side of science. The rain- 
bow and the prism, which separate into their 
elements the rays of Hght, have shown us which 
are the primary colours and which the secon- 
dary ; and we have discovered that some colours 
are complementary to others. To the tech- 
nique of art the knowledge thus gained is of the 
highest value ; but from the point of view of 
ideahsm it is hardly relevant, as it does not 
help us to determine what is the nature of 
beauty in colour. 

Form has in it much more of the intellectual 
element than colour. Accordingly in the arts 
which deal primarily with form, in architecture 
and sculpture, it may be possible to find certain 
quahties which belong to all good art. Ruskin 
wrote a very able and stimulating work on the 
law/ps of architecture. 

Ruskin in our day has many admirers, but 
few followers : indeed, his impulsive and rhe- 
torical style of writing constantly leads him into 
inconsistencies ; and it would puzzle a devoted 
follower to draw up any consistent theory out 
of his multitudinous works.^ In speaking of 

^ Mr. W. G. CJoUingwood has attempted this in his 
Art-teaching of John Buskin* 
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the simplest and most logical of all national 
developments of art, that of the Greeks, I have 
tried to point out certain qualities in which its 
beauty consisted.^ I mentioned eight qualities : 
(1) Humanism, (2) Simplicity, (3) Balance and 
Measure, (4) Naturalism, (5) Idealism, (6) Pati- 
ence, (7) Joy, (8) Fellowship. 

(1) HuTTumism is the anthropocentric ten- 
dency in art, the tendency to place men in the 
clearest light, and to regard physical nature as 
subordinate to man, and to be interpreted 
through man. This is the predominant char- 
acteristic of Greek art, and of the art of the 
Renaissance which carries on the torch. I will 
return to the subject in a future chapter. 

(2) Simplicity is always charming : in men 
and women there is no trait which more strongly 
attracts a healthy taste, and there is no trait 
in a work of art which more fully establishes a 
claim to a permanent place in the world. But 
it was easy for the Greeks to be simple in art, 
because their life was very free from complexity, 
and they came first in history. It feU to them 
to start art upon its career in the civil i zed 
world. In modem times, alas ! nothing is more 
difficult than to be simple, and yet have charm. 
A grown-up man cannot, save in rare cases, have 
the simphcity of childhood ; and we realize 
from the use of the word simple in English how 

^ OreeJc Art and Architecture, Oxford University Press, 
1922. 
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close simplicity may come to want of intelligence. 
In our complicated and feverish modern society, 
however much we may admire candour and the 
absence of self-consciousness, we find those 
traits very hard to attain. 

(3) Balance and Measure are, as I have already 
pointed out, of the essence of beauty in aU the 
arts ; and in architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing they are essential. No building can alto- 
gether lack them, nor can indeed the imple- 
ments and utensils of daily fife. In painting 
they are less essential, and indeed when present 
in excess in painting they make it seem hard 
and formal. Yet, on the other hand, if wholly 
without them, painting has a strong tendency 
to drift towards anarchy. They represent the 
reasonable element in art, as colour represents 
feeling and passion. 

(4) Naturalism is a quality without which 
both sculpture and painting readily drift into 
absurdity. They must necessarily be mimetic ; 
and though they cannot be content with mere 
representation of nature, yet they must show in 
marble or on canvas forms which can be recog- 
nized. Even a painfully minute and accurate 
copy of so simple an object as a flower or a 
shell has value, though of course not the highest 
value. An art which despises natxire and fact 
is essentially a lawless and godless art ; and in 
the long run the world may be trusted always 
to realize this. 
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(5) But all the qualities I have mentioned are 
rather negative than positive ; they give us 
guidiag lines rather than principles of life and 
progress. An artist who adhered to them rigidly 
might very Hkely incur the reproach “ Yet 
lackest thou one thing.” The one essential of 
art is Ideality, that search for the beautiful in 
nature and man which is parallel to the search 
for truth hy the intellect, or the search for good- 
ness hy the will. It is beauty of which the 
true artist dreams, and to which he devotes 
his working powers. 

(7 and 8) Joy and Fellowship. Of course in 
all ages there are ideals good and bad, and the 
higher ideals may be approached from many 
sides and by infinite gradations. And the 
further a society is from nature, the more com- 
plex its arrangements, the greater is the danger 
that the artist may follow false fights, and lose 
his way in a marsh. The other qualities which 
I have mentioned above as characteristic of 
Greek Art, joy and fellowship, do in a measure 
constitute tests of ideals. To be worthy an 
ideal must produce in the artist a feeling of joy in 
proportion as he realizes it, joy of any degree of 
strength and of height, but yet joy of some kind. 
And still more important is it that the idea 
should not be a mere personal idiosyncrasy, 
but pursued in fellowship, an ideal which a 
country or a church, or at aU events a society 
or a school, recognizes as good. Otherwise an 
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artist becomes a mere crank, and a solitary 
wanderer in darkness. 

Though the conditions of good art may be set 
forth, its real soul and essence constantly 
eludes us and refuses to be confined in any 
formula. 

I think that the lamps of Greek Art are in 
fact the lamps of all art, though probably in a 
less degree prominent in the art of countries 
like China, Japan and India, which stand apart 
from European culture. In modern European 
art, however, there are many fresh elements, 
some from Christianity, some from the Nordic 
peoples, some from the East, which make it 
difficult or impossible to set out succinctly their 
main principles ; certainly impossible to me, 
who have not devoted a lifetime to its study, 
and have had no training in practical art- 
work. I had best therefore stop at this point, 
hoping that as this book proceeds I may be 
able to find my way a little further in this 
difficult field, full of cross-lights and of pitfalls. 

V 

In the world there is never a really good thing 
but an evil thing simulates it, and tries to pass 
in its place. There can be no doubt what is the 
false thing which simulates beauty in art. It 
is fashion. Fashion bears the same relation 
to beauty which magic bears to religion, the 
plausible to the true, respectability to real good- 
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ness. It puts the unreasoned caprice and fancy 
of the social world in the place of aesthetic 
principle. It is a false goddess, who tries to draw 
away the votaries of beauty. In later Greece, 
when the worship of the gods had declined, 
there arose a cultus of the goddess Tyche or 
Luck, who absorbed to herself the worsliip of 
all classes ; and to her shrines men brought 
their offerings. Equally absorbing is in the 
modern world the worship of fashion. If any 
ordinary woman considers how much of her 
time she spends in Christian worship, and how 
much in the pursuit of fashion in some field or 
other, she will see that there is a modern parallel 
to the Greek worship of Good Luck. 

When fashion is mentioned, we naturally 
think first of fashion in dress, which has greatly 
exercised the minds of men and women since the 
Middle Ages. The Greeks had a very simple 
kind of attire for both sexes, which was, with 
slight varieties, in use all through their history : 
and so had the Romans down to the age of 
Constantine. But when Europe began to re- 
vive after the barbarian invasions, fashion 
intruded in male and female dress, and passed 
through an extraordinary series of phases ; it 
can hardly be called an evolution, since no 
law of succession is traceable. But every one 
may judge, from the tombs in our churches, 
to what strange extremes it ran. Since the 
eighteenth century, the dress of men has become 
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simpler and simpler, though it cannot he said 
to have moved in the direction either of beauty 
or of appropriateness. Indeed, fashion in the 
dress of man has reached what may be called a 
reduetio ad dbsurdum. Now it is not the 
general arrangement of the male dress which 
follows the fashion ; that is very various and 
subject to individual caprice. Only soldiers 
and sailors, and in a less degree the clergy and 
academic circles, maintain a special and char- 
acteristic dress. But trifling variations, the 
Mne of one’s trousers, the cut of one’s collars, 
have assumed a most absurd prominence : men 
who want to be smart attach to trifles such as 
these an importance which is quite ridiculous. 
And the modern fashion of cutting the hair 
very short and doing away altogether with the 
beard, which is a characteristic, and often a 
very striking characteristic, of a beautiful male 
head, has done much to put aU men on one level 
of commonplace. 

The dress of women also has become simpler : 
especially in the last decades it has become far 
less elaborate. Some of the fashions of the last 
century — the tight stays, the crinoHne, the 
chignon — seem to us little less than barbarous. 
But perhaps some features of the present dress, 
especially the preference of straight lines in 
arrangement, may be as far from natural beauty 
as even the crinoline. More obviously contrary 
to nature and to beauty is the custom of doing 
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away with the long hair, which has been the 
theme of poets since poetry began, and which 
may be so treated as greatly to enhance the 
beauty of a woman, especially if the hair be fair. 
I sometimes fancy that the next move of fashion 
may be to shave the head entirely, and to 
wear a wig, perhaps of green or purple colour. 

But it is not so much fashions in dress which 
concern us here, but the spread of fashion from 
dress into wider spheres. Our houses, our 
amusements, our habits, are more under the sway 
of fashion than they ever were. Conventions 
spring up, one knows not how ; and the man 
or woman who dares to disregard them is looked 
upon as a pariah. We have confined ourselves 
with a system of social observances tighter than 
any stays ; and as long as we are thus confined, 
the search for beauty in any field of observation 
will be frustrated ; the love of fashion will be 
drawn hke a red herring across the trail. 

But what is of especial importance in this 
place is the fact that fashion has grown more 
and more mgent in the field of aesthetic appre- 
ciation. The way in which the prices of pic- 
tures fluctuate at sales up and down cannot 
be regulated by any regular principle, but 
depends upon fashion, the verdict of some 
coterie who happen to have influence with 
amateurs. It is not merit which can be demon- 
strated which determines prices, nor the reasoned 
views of the great specialists, but some unseen 
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power which pervades men’s minds. It is a 
triumph of fashion over taste and reason. It 
is a negation of aU principle. It is, in fact, 
anarchy. 



CHAPTER m 


JOY OF LIFE, ASCETICISM, MYSTICISM 
AND PURITANISM 

I 

T he activist view of life, and the thesis 
that life develops from within, are best 
justified when we consider the times when 
energy is greatest and vitahty most overflowing. 
Such times are the Spring in nature, and the 
time of adolescence in men and women. The 
poets, who often have a deeper insight than 
philosophers, have made of these times their chief 
themes, and adorned then with rich beauties 
of thought and imagination. The time at 
which the impulse of sex becomes fuUy developed 
varies from climate to chmate and from race 
to race. Among Southern races it is developed 
earlier than among the more stohd and self- 
contained peoples of the North. In the last 
century, and especially in recent years, it has 
come later in England, both with men and 
women. We may fairly consider that with 
men the climax commonly comes between 
twenty and twenty-five, or even later. With 

women it is no doubt somewhat earlier. 
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The combination of youth and Spring sets 
free the powers which dwell below consciousness 
in all living things. What the Phrygians 
regarded as an inspiration of the Great Mother, 
and the Greeks as a Dionysiac enthusiasm, 
urges men and women as well as animals to 
the fulfilment of the law of their being, and 
at the same time carries them outside their 
normal existence in the desire of beauty. 

No doubt in thronged and sophisticated 
modern societies the simphcity and clearness 
of such phenomena disappears ; they often 
have no chance of development amid the 
pressure of work and the deadness of routiae. 
A great proportion of the people are stunted 
and never attain to a complete development. 
But the great stream of tendency of which I 
have spoken is natural and normal. 

At the same time of life in which arises the 
urgency of life, out of which sexual feeling and 
the appreciation of beauty spring, another 
stirring of the nature often takes place. It 
is not iadeed confined to any time of fife : but 
the natural time is when childhood is exchanged 
for young maturity. The direction of this 
stirrmg varies greatly with circumstances and 
conditions. In a recent work I cited as good 
examples of this inner change two notable 
positivists, John Stuart Mill and Prederic 
Harrison. But in' a country like ours, where 
children of the more leisured classes are usually. 
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or at all events have up to now been usuallyj 
brought up in some denomination of Christi- 
anity, the change takes a visible form. Among 
Protestant nonconformists young men and 
women join the Church. In the English Church 
the rite of confirmation would naturally mark 
the development; but unfortunately this has 
in many places been placed too early in life and 
ba.s become a somewhat perfimctory ceremony. 
Transformations of a cruder and more abrupt 
character may be observed in the meetings 
held by Revivalist preachers or the Salvation 
Army. American writers have found the most 
striking feature of religion in what are called 
conversions. 

They have shown that, in the case of both 
men and women, as they pass beyond childhood 
and reach adolescence, there usually comes a 
time of crisis, when the character and person- 
ahty rather suddenly develop and become fully 
conscious. The result may be a sense of imper- 
fection and sin in oneself, and the realization 
of the ever-present spiritual Power which can 
do away with sin and inspire with a deeper 
life. In countries full of religious unrest, such 
as America, these phenomena often take a 
startling turn. They are violent, and some- 
times evanescent. Amid more settled con- 
ditions, in members of the Roman and Anglican 
Churches, the change of spirit is more gradual ; 
but even then a crisis is often apparent, and 
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the rudder of life is definitely set in one direction 
or another. 

Among barbarous peoples, such as Red 
Indians and Australian natives, the time of 
adolescence is regarded as crucial ; and initia- 
tions, often of a severe and painfxil kind, have 
to he undergone by the men before they can 
take their due place in relation to the deities 
of the tribe, or take part in government. So 
in all the tribal cults of the ancient world, 
rehgious ceremonies marked the coming of age 
of young citizens, when they formally took up 
their duties to the gods, the city and the family. 
Christianity, in this as in many other matters, 
took over pagan ways and inspired them with 
a new meaning and a higher purpose. 

While Christianity was struggling, and win- 
ning its adherents from pagan societies, the 
change of rehgion was marked by the rite of 
baptism. But as the Christians became a 
definite section of society, baptism was gradually 
transferred to infancy, and no longer marked 
a transfer of allegiance. 

Although the impulse to enjoy life, and the 
sense of the insufficiency of it, arise from the 
same expansion of the powers, usually even at 
the same time of life, yet there is no close con- 
nection, and there may well be coUisions, 
between them. The sexual impulse in unregu- 
lated extreme wiQ lead away from orderly life 
towards debauchery ; the religious impulse in 
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unregulated extreme will lead away from normal 
existence, according to a man’s predisposition, 
either towards Puritanism or towards the 
cloister. Hence through the whole course of 
history the artist, the morahst and the ascetic 
have found it hard to come to terms, and 
continual clashings have taken place between 
them. 

The joy of life is essentially optimist. It 
fin^s life good, and tends to explore that good 
in every direction. What may be called by 
the general term asceticism is essentially pessi- 
mist, and profoundly distrusts the impulses of 
nature as tending to evil. Optimism is weU 
expressed in the beautiful hne of Spenser, “ A 
dram of sweet is worth a pound of sour.” It 
was fully developed among the Greeks, whose 
whole early literatme and art is fuU of it. 
Asceticism found its great classical expression 
in the life of Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, 
whose whole teaching rests on a disbelief in 
human happiness and a resolve to mortify the 
flesh. In fact, the asceticism of some of the 
Buddhist fanatics has exceeded that of all the 
Christian monks and hermits. It has reached 
the chmax in the death-in-life of some of the 
recluses of Central Asia, who have caused 
themselves to be walled into a cave, with but 
a tiny opening, through which could be handed 
in to them day by day the least modicum of 
food and drink which would support life ; and 
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who have in darkness and filth and utter sofitude 
passed many years until they were released by 
death. 

Whether it was from Buddhism or from other 
sources, a great wave of asceticism passed over 
the Western world in the age before Christianity, 
and profoundly influenced the rising faith, 
especially in Egypt, whence it spread to other 
countries. The Buddhist ascetic hoped by self- 
mortification to escape from human desire and 
striving and so to avoid the penalty of re-birth 
into the world ; the Christian ascetic to attain 
to such merit as would ensure his admission to 
heaven. 

Mysticism is not the same as asceticism, 
although the two belong to the same tempera- 
ment, and the motive of the Christian ascetic is 
often the desire to attain the mystic state. 
That state consists in a direct consciousness of 
God in experience, and a conviction of the 
possibihty of communion with God. It results 
in a number of vague and undefined experiences, 
scarcely to be remembered, hard to understand, 
in which the mystic is convinced that he has 
come near to absolute being and escaped from 
self-consciousness into a wider life. Among the 
votaries of aU rehgions there are mystics, but 
especially among the sages of India and the 
saints of the Christian Church. 

A particular variety of asceticism is Puri- 
tanism, which resembles the mystic religions of 

F.O.A. E 
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Paganism in teaching the depravity of human 
nature and the worthlessness of the beauty of 
the world, hut differs from them, and infinitely 
improves upon them, by inculcating a severe 
code of morality. It teaches not so much self- 
denial as self-discipline. Hence it has taken a 
far nobler part in history. It originated with, 
or at least was developed by, the Jews. And 
they, as is well known, forbade the representa- 
tion in art of aU hving things, and especially 
of the most beautiful of them, the human body. 
That veto was adopted from the Jews by 
Mohammed, and his strict followers still adhere 
to the prohibition, so that they conscientiously 
destroy works of fine Greek art discovered in 
the countries which they dominate. 

The crossings and clashings between the 
desire of enjoyments, and the conviction that 
after all they are not satisfying, that they are 
not the highest good, mark the course of the 
history of society, and of aU individuals who 
are of a higher type. Both impulses are based 
upon experience and reahty : in both there 
are better and worse elements : both may lead 
to unhealthy results. In the last century, in 
Western Europe and America, the even course 
of life, the enormous increase of the means of 
enjoyment, tended to put asceticism out of 
court. But now a tremendous reaction is be- 
ginning to set in. The universal horrors of 
the Great War ; the frightful condition into 
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whicli Russia has fallen ; the excessive growth 
of the spirit of nationahty ; also the abuse of 
wealth and the rebellion of poverty throughout 
Europe and America, have caused in all who 
reflect, all who have leisure to consider what is 
taking place, a certain degree of pessimism. 
It can hardly be doubted that asceticism will 
revive. 


n 

The present treatise is not an examuiation of 
human psychology, but an inquiry how the 
fundamental human impulses act in religious 
art. It has therefore been necessary merely 
to define and map out the ground, avoiding all 
consideration of details. What we have next 
to consider is how the clashmg tendencies of 
human nature act in the field of art. 

Examples of artistic beauty arising from a 
subconscious urgency of fife abound in the 
vegetable and animal world. Of the beauty of 
flower and tree I need not speak. Perhaps 
even more expressive is the beauty of form to 
be found in many of the shells formed by 
molluscs, creatures of very humble rank, and 
scarcely endowed with what we should regard 
as intelligence ; shells often reminding us of 
great works of architecture in their comphcation 
and beauty of form. At a higher level we have 
the nests of bower-birds, and even of the modest 
hedge-sparrow, which are of admirable con- 
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struction. Bees and wasps and ants construct 
most elaborate dwellings, often of the most 
perfect form and finish A 

The same urgency of life, often issuing in 
artistic expression, affects man also. When the 
hero of Tennyson’s Maud is conscious of the 
rise within bim of an overpowering passion of 
love, he exclaims : 

“ It seems that I am happy, that for me 
A livelier emerald twinMes in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea.” 

Even the physical senses gain more keenness 
and the sense of beauty in nature and iu man- 
kind is bom or is stimulated. These are ten- 
dencies which seek expression in art. 

Mystic religion seeks and has found, in many 
countries, some artistic expression in music 
and poetry. In its harsher and more ascetic 
forms even these expressions are rejected as 
worldly. But in its gentler and more humane 
forms it has succeeded, probably for the few 
rather than the many, iu embodying in these 
arts spiritual aspiration. Even the Puritan 
Milton found spiritual satisfaction in such music 
of a great church “ as may with sweetness 
through miue ear. Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
and bring aU Heaven before mine eyes.” And 
poetry, the most universal and adaptable of all 

^ On this subject Professor J. Arthur Thomson has a 
good chapter, headed “ Before the Dawn of Art ” in his 
Secrets of Animal Life, 
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arts, may express pessimism, aspiration or 
spiritual rapture in a Mgli degree. But the 
graphic and plastic arts are less adapted for 
this kind of expression. 

There is no direct connection, there is even 
fundamental opposition, between ideahsm in 
graphic and mimetic art and mysticism. Ideal- 
ism tries to discover and develop the hidden 
beauty of nature ; it loves nature as a man 
may love a woman, causing him to see in her 
many charms which are to others invisible. 
The artist tries to enter into the purposes and 
impulses of nature and to give them a form 
better than nature can succeed in giving them 
amid all the disturbing influences of material 
forces and tendencies. Mysticism, on the other 
hand, usually turns away from beauty in nature, 
considering it as on an infinitely lower level 
tha’n the things of the intellect and the spirit. 
Instead of trying to find the working of the 
divine Spirit in the world of nature, it merely 
uses the phenomena of the natural world apart 
from their obvious charm, by translating them 
into t3iTpes and sjrmbols, not in virtue of then- 
real nature, but with an arbitrary control. 
Hence, as I shall show in a future chapter, 
mystic art is nearly always symbolic. Some 
among even great artists have, at a time of 
spiritual stress, turned away from their usual 
activities or from the artistic point of view as 
spoiling them for the search for higher life. 
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So great a sculptor and painter as Miclielangelo, 
in his old age, wrote : “ Neither painting nor 
sculptru'e wdll charm the soul which is turned 
towards that divine love which opened its arms 
on the cross to receive us.” ^ 

Of all the arts, that of sculpture, the most 
objective simple and realist of them, is least 
adapted to the impulses of mystic rehgion. 
Works of sculpture are the result of very slow 
and laborious processes ; and when they are 
finished they occupy space, and stand hard and 
impervious. Impressionism in sculpture can 
scarcely be distinguished from indolence and 
slovenliness, things which no one can seriously 
defend, and all attempts to infuse into sculpture 
by means of symbohsm higher and more rarefied 
thought seem to me doomed to failure. 

There is some ground in psychology for the 
view held in the Eastern Church that while 
painted icons were allowable, sculpttued icons 
were not. It is indeed clear that attempts to 
embody mystical religious ideas in painting are 
not nearly so hopeless as similar attempts in 
sculpture. Paintings, not being made in three 
dimensions, but on a flat surface, do not occupy 
space in the hard and aggressive fashion in 
which works of sculpture monopolize it. We 
can look at them as much or as little as we 
please, and when we are satisfied pass on. A 
few strokes with a brush will destroy what a 
^ Quoted in J. Maritain’s Art ei ScoTmtigw, p. 116. 
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few strokes of the brush have made. And 
forms in painting can be far less rigid and 
determined than in sculpture, backgrounds more 
fanciful, distances more obscure. In painting 
hints and suggestions are possible, and they need 
not be completely worked out. 

Nevertheless, I do not think that even paint- 
ing is really a suitable or satisfactory medium 
for mysticism, especially in a time of exact 
study and reahsm in art. If an artist’s drawing 
is incorrect and his colouring crude, loftiness in 
meaning and suggestion is commonly lost on 
critical eyes. And uncritical eyes are so sub- 
jective and various in their interpretation of 
suggestions of a mystical kind that we cannot 
reach soHd ground. 

To the subject of mysticism in art, that is 
plastic and graphic art, especially Christian art, 
I return in Chapter VIE. 

It is a wonderful proof of the breadth of the 
Greek intellect that in the very time of the 
brightest bloom of Greek art, the early fourth 
century, we have a protest against its non- 
moral character from the greatest of Greek 
philosophers. Plato, on the ground that Homer 
repeats unworthy tales as to the gods, would 
prohibit the reading of the Iliad ; and in his 
splendid dialogues he nowhere shows any love 
or admiration for the glorious works of painting 
and sculpture which in his time made Athens 
the jewel of the world. In the Laws he even 
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speaks with respect of the art of Eg57pt because 
it was unchanging, whereas the art of Greece 
was progressive. Indeed, with Plato begins the 
eternal quarrel between art and morals which 
b fl« gone on to our own times. Plato was both 
a mystic and a puritan, though his puritanism 
did not much resemble any form of it which 
Christianity could accept. 

In the history of Christianity iconoclasm 
has been a recurring phenomenon. It was 
natural that the rising religion should desire 
the destruction of works of art which were 
essentially pagan in character. Later the Icono- 
clasts were for destro 3 dng even Christian images, 
holding that it was impious to try to represent 
spiritual things by copies of what appealed to 
the senses. In many countries in the Middle 
Ages there were outbursts of Pmitanism. In 
England, from the ruin wrought in our churches, 
we have good reason to know how httle the 
extreme reformers appreciated any form of 
graphic and plastic art. 

Puritanism, however, in England was not, 
like asceticism, an irreconcilable foe to plastic 
art. In a well-reasoned and temperate work, 
recently pubhshed,^ Mr. J. Crouch has main- 
tained that there is not any ultimate incom- 
patibility between the two tendencies. He 
tries to show that it was not art as such, but 
the use of art to produce figures of the Virgin 
^ Puritanism and Art, 
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and the Saints which served the purpose of 
superstition, and tended to encourage what the 
Puritans regarded as idolatry, which was hateful 
to the great Puritan party. In a measure he 
is right. As it was its connection with pagan 
worship which caused the early Christians to 
abhor contemporary sculpture and painting, so 
it was the association of church art with what 
the Puritans regarded as the errors and abomina- 
tions of Eome, which caused their hostility to 
art. And that hostility was mainly confined to 
the extreme members of the Puritan party. It 
was carried to much greater lengths in Scotland, 
by John Knox and his associates, than in 
England, for Scotland has always led the way 
in the anti-Roman revolt. A more recent and 
far more thoroughgoing work than that of Mr. 
Crouch, Mr. G. G. Coulton’s Art and the Refor- 
mation, has waged war upon the current notions 
that the Middle Ages were a time of a lofty 
Christian art, and that the Reformation was 
moved by a spirit hostile to all higher art. 
Mr. Coulton’s views may be one-sided : but 
he is a first-rate historical authority, and 
always works upon definite evidence, which he 
can estimate as very few can. And it is proved 
by the whole history of Christianity that the 
Puritanism of the sixteenth century was no 
new phenomenon. Many of the great teachers 
of the Middle Ages, especially S. Bernard, were 
as distrustful of art in churches as were the 
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Reformers, much more so than the Lutherans 
for example. The havoc wrought in our 
churches and cathedrals has been due far more 
to the decay of the artistic faculty in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries than to religious 
intolerance. Our churches suffered far more 
from neglect and indifference than from active 
hostility. And Milton will always remain an 
undeniable proof that Puritanism and a keen 
sense of beauty in art are quite compatible. 
So far as the mass of the Puritans were tolerant 
of any art, it was rather art in the form of 
music and poetry than art m the form of sculp- 
ture and painting. The plastic and graphic arts 
declmed in England with the spread of the 
Puritan spirit, and so far as they were practised 
in the country were mainly in the hands of 
foreigners. The Renaissance never had among 
us the full swing which it had in Italy and 
France, and in other directions in Germany 
and Flanders. It is only since the revival of 
portrait painting in England in the hands of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, and especially 
since the rise of the art of landscape painting 
in the hands of Constable and Crome, that we 
have had respectable native schools of art. 
Undoubtedly the middle classes, among which 
Puritanism has been most rife, became dull to 
every form of artistic creation, until the middle 
of the nineteenth century ; and even since 
then, they have been much at sea, not knowing 
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what to admire, and incapable, with the excep- 
tion of some noteworthy personalities, of artistic 
enthusiasm. But their dullness has arisen 
rather from the materiahstic spirit of trade and 
from the needs of mass-production than from 
the Puritan spirit. 
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OEIGINS or ART, NATURALIST, 
HUMANIST, RELIGIOUS 

T he plastic arts may be arranged in two 
classes. In the one class stand archi- 
tecture and decoration, not directly imitating 
nature, in the other painting and sculpture, so 
far as they are mimetic, that is, so far as they 
represent the forms of nature, whether land- 
scape, vegetable and animal forms, or man 
himself. 

I 

In recent years a very learned and bold 
theorist. Professor Strzygowski of Vienna, has 
tried to transpose all the current views as to 
the derivation of mediseval and especially of 
North European decoration, maintaining that 
it is not derived as we have supposed from 
Rome and the ^gean lands, but rather by a 
direct route from Armenia and Northern Syria, 
and indeed ultimately from Persia. He has 
also maintained that the original art of the 
Aryan peoples was decorative only, consisting 
in patterns and arrangements of colour of a 
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non-mimetic kind. Tke mimetic element was 
taken over from Greece and tke Hellenistic 
civilization of tke Eastern uEgean, whence it 
spread largely through the conqueriug influence 
of Rome. It even seems from some passages 
in the works of Strzygowski that he regards 
the introduction of this naturalist and humanist 
element in the Christian art of Northern Europe 
as a misfortune. He is strongly anti-classical 
and pro-German in his view of culture ; and 
anthropology and pre-history interest him more 
than European history, which he is disposed 
to regard as an episode, and a somewhat short 
episode, in the history of the world. 

I shall not attempt to criticize the theories 
of Strzygowski,^ which have been welcomed 
by some of the more anti-Christian and anarchic 
of the schools of thought abroad as leading 
us to a wider view of culture, and fatal to the 
dominance of what he calls the academic, that 
is classically founded, conceptions of human 
art and life. I do not know how far his erudite 
works have had an effect in England: but 
there are prevalent here many views of art and 
history which are akin to his, and are hkely to 
shelter themselves behind his learning. 

The religions which are fimdamentally Uni- 
tarian do not cherish or even countenance 
mimetic art : the history of Israel and Islam 

^ One of this writer’s great works has appeared in English, 
The Origin of Christim Church Art, 1923s 
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proves this. And it is clear that religions to 
which God is primarily transcendent must have 
a rooted dislike to representing the divine ele- 
ment in the world by natural forms. Anthropo- 
morphism is its bugbear. Hence the intense 
and bitter hatred of idolatry which filled the 
Hebrew Prophets, and which is stimulated and 
preserved even in modem times by the reading 
of Old Testament literature. We still repeat 
in Church the commandment “ Thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven image,” though we 
dilute the force of the commandment by iuter- 
preting it as meaning that images must not be 
made for the purpose of worship, and even that 
modified form of the commandment is taken in 
a transformed or evanescent sense by the 
Roman and the Greek Churches. But to the 
stricter Jews every kind of representational art 
was an abomination. The J ewish coinage alone, 
among the coinages of the ancient world, rigidly 
abstains from the representation of human 
beings, animals, or even plants. Only under the 
semi-heathen Jewish dynasties of the Hellenistic 
age do we find even representations of consecrated 
vessels, and branches of trees used in sacred 
rites. 

And Islam carries on the torch. In the 
splendid mosques of Saracens and Turks the 
decoration is only geometric ; if any other 
forms are introduced for the sake of variety, 
they are only sentences in Arabic writing. 
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worked, sometimes into elaborate patterns. TMs 
Semitic temper survived into early Ckristianity 
in a certain measure ; and afterwards icono- 
clastic fits came over the rulers and peoples of 
the Eastern Empire. But even as early as the 
Christian art of the Roman Catacombs, the 
hatred of natural forms did not prevail ; and 
on the whole until the Hebraic revival, which 
played so great a part in the Protestantism of 
Northern Europe, images and natural scenes 
were allowed in art ; though the Eastern Church 
generally, while it allowed such representations 
in painting, prohibited them in the more reahstic 
art of sculpture, from a fear of coimtenancing 
idolatry. 

We find other tendencies in the great religions 
which combined a humanist vfith a rehgious 
basis, Christianity and Buddhism. These 
through aU their history have had relations, 
though not always of a friendly character, with 
contemporary art of a mimetic and historic 
type. But when one goes beyond this very 
general observation, one comes into a region of 
cross-influences and compromises which are very 
comphcated. 

However that be, I am proposing in this 
book to treat only of the arts of the second 
class, in which the representation of natural 
objects is predominant. That these arts arose 
in the countries in the east of the Mediterranean 
region, and were thence propagated, is an 
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obvious fact. That the cave-man of many 
thousands of years ago, like many existing 
tribes of savages, had a curious and sometimes 
startling force and originality in the representa- 
tion of animals does not make any difference, 
since the art of prehistoric man did not survive 
through the ages, but seems to have flourished 
by fits and starts and to have died away again. 

In graphic and plastic art there are three 
elements, the respective vogue of which, in the 
art of any age, determines its main character. 
I propose here to sketch the origin and nature 
of these three elements ; leaving it to future 
chapters to trace their working m t^e modern 
world, and especially in the art of Christianity. 
The three elements are: 1, Naturalism, 2, 
Humanism, 3, Religion. 

n 

1. Naturalism. This is the inspiration of art 
which comes direct from the joy of life, and 
the appreciation of the world of nature. It is 
primarily imitative, and especially appropriate 
to youth and to the season of Spring. The 
love of nature urges the primitive man, or the 
primitive element in man, to enjojnnent ; and 
it also prompts him to copy the interesting 
things aroimd him in various materials, wood, 
stone, terra-cotta, pigments of various kinds. 

It is not easy to say how far the most primi- 
tive carvings and paintings which have come 
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domi to tis in the dwellings of the cave-man 
were prompted by the mere impulse to imita- 
tion ; and how far they were prompted by the 
humanist and rehgious motives of which I 
shall shortly speak. It is the latter which 
have most impressed recent anthropologists and 
archaeologists ; but if we consider how children 
are disposed to cherish copies, however poor, 
of anything which they love, we shall be dis- 
posed to think that the mere impulse to copy 
has much to do with the origins of art. Girls 
will see in an almost shapeless doll a copy of 
the baby to the love of which a sub-conscious 
tendency urges them ; boys will speak of a 
stick as a horse or a gun. And children will 
do what they can to make mere hints resemble 
the natural forms which they recall to their 
minds. 

As the delight of Me goes naturally with 
jest and laughter, pure naturaHst art tends to 
comedy and to caricature. Homer with his 
usual appropriateness calls Aphrodite, the god- 
dess of love, laughter-loving ; and although the 
Iliad is full of slaughter and quarreUing, there 
is a wonderful hghtness of heart in it, as of a 
people awaking to the sense of beauty and 
wonder in the world. 

It is the more remarkable that, as all archaeo- 
logists know, the age which produced the 
Homeric poems was almost entirely destitute 
of any works of painting and sculpture. The 
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graves of that age, onlike the graves of preceding 
and following ages, are barren of distinctive or 
interesting works of art. The love of nature 
and of the reproduction in art of natural scenes, 
which was a marked feature of the prehistoric 
period which is called the Minoan or Mycenaean 
Age, had died away, and the art which is 
properly Hellenic had not yet arisen. Such 
art as existed at the time was very simple, and 
conversant mainly with geometric and spiral 
forms. The artistic genius of the age seems to 
have found vent only in poetry. 

The naturalist art of China and Japan is 
very fascinating, and has had considerable 
influence in modem times. When art in Emope 
was uncertain and distrustful of its ideals, an 
art which had been developed through ages 
among a people of much natural taste, and 
which had obviously a close relation to the 
beauty and charm of nature, came in as a very 
powerful impact. But really it is not homo- 
geneous with European ideas, and it appears 
as a foreigner and invader. No healthy-minded 
European would think that the types of beauty 
admired m the Ear East are really superior to 
those of our Western world ; and a mingling 
of the two can only produce hybrids of no 
survival value. So we appreciate Chinese art, 
however much it may attract us, from the 
outside and not from the inside. 

I am speaking, of course, of the popular art 
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of Eastern lands ; not, for example, of the 
early Chinese landscapes, in which some critics 
find hints of mystery and infinity. 

Naturalist art does not belong exclusively to 
any age or any nation. It springs up at all 
periods. It has way in the primitive art of 
the pre-historic cave-dwellers and the Eskimos. 
It is an under-current in the art of Egypt and 
Crete, It is present in all stages of Greek art, 
though least prominent in the great ideal age. 
It is to be traced in the sculpture of the arches 
and capitals and misereres of Gothic cathedrals. 
It is to art what laughter is to life, a sub- 
current of the joy of fife. And in every age, 
when the prevalent schools of art are stale and 
stagnant, painters fall back on naturahst art, 
as a thing which cannot be wrong ; and from 
that recourse new schools of art arise to take 
the place of the old. The painter Eupompus 
told the young Lysippus to turn from the 
study of the works of his great predecessors to 
nature, as nature alone was worthy of being 
followed. That touch of history has been 
repeated a hundred times since ; and most 
young artists of promise have been ready to 
take the advice. Art, like Antaeus, has con- 
stantly renewed its strength by contact with 
mother earth, and has set out constantly on 
courses which at the time seemed new, though 
usually they turn out to have abundant parallels 
in past history. 
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Naturalist art in its simpler forms does not 
reach a very high level. We may greatly 
admire a Japanese drawing of a fish or a cat ; 
and such drawings add an element of humour 
which is absent in the mechanical productions 
of photography. In modern days, one form of 
naturalist art, landscape painting, has reached 
a very high level, and probably gives as much 
pleasure as any form of painting. And it may, 
as I hope to show in a future chapter, have a 
distinctly religious tinge. 

For most people naturalist art is closely con- 
nected with the Dutch schools of painting. To 
many people, in whom imagination and ideality 
are not highly developed, these schools are 
attractive. But others find them monotonous 
and uninspiring. Probably few people can 
spend much time in the long galleries of Dutch 
pictures in the Louvre without feehng satiety. 
Similarly the over-naturaHst novel-writers tend 
to become quite uninteresting. The novels of 
Maupassant in France and some of those of 
Arnold Bennett in England are thus lacking in 
interest. They give us careful sketches of every- 
day life, but they do not reach the high level 
of realty imaginative fiction. However, the 
term naturahst is often wrongly applied to 
novels which are reaUy of quite another char- 
acter. One hears Dickens and Zola spoken of 
as naturahst writers. This is certainly a mis- 
take ; both are essentially humanist. Dickens 
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deals entirely with types, characters who could 
never be found in actual life. And Zola writes 
with a curiously inverted ideahsm : an idealism 
which puts brutality, ‘ crime and lust in the 
place formerly reserved in novels for aifection 
and self-sacrifice. In fact, extreme natmalism 
is so dull, even to the writer, that he is sure to 
shp away from it in one direction or another 
towards an ideal of some kind. 

m 

2. Humanism in art. Though the mere love 
of producing an artificial copy of the visible 
world is one of the impulses which are at the 
root of art, it is not the only nor even the most 
primitive impulse ; for we contribute even to 
the perceptions of everyday life a subjective 
element, in our way of regarding nature. It 
has been shown by critics, especially the Danish 
critic Lange, that painting and sculpture do 
not arise from direct imitation of nature, but 
from the putting together of the facts given by 
nature by a mental construction, accordmg to 
the tendencies of the spirit of man. That 
Lange is right will easily be seen by anyone 
who considers the efforts of savages. And our 
children, who pass in childhood through some- 
thing parallel to the savage condition, work in 
a similar way. In their sketch books one does 
not find attempts to represent direct experiences 
based on objective perception of nature, but 
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memory sketches of the points which have most 
impressed them in looking at things. They 
usually completely neglect perspective, in order 
fully to represent objects which have in- 
terested them. A horse must have four legs 
even when he stands in an attitude in which 
one would be concealed. Both eyes of a man 
must appear, even when he is standing in 
profile, and so forth. 

Picture-writing, among primitive peoples, 
altogether subordinates exact representation of 
nature to the desire to tell a story clearly. 
Even works of art so advanced as the man- 
headed bulls of Assyria have five legs, so that 
those who look at them from the front and 
from the side shall alike see the right number. 

At a higher level, humanist art rises to the 
conception of ideal beauty, especially the beauty 
of men and women, and to the expression of 
what is noteworthy in the past history of man- 
kind, or in dreams of a future better than the 
past. Humanism and the ideal are the most 
powerful impulses in Greek art. 

According to the almost universal view of 
critics ancient Greece is the great revealer and 
arbitress of beauty. In Greece the human body 
and its clothing, statues and paintings, the 
temple and the portico were directed towards 
the production of ideal beauty. This has not 
been the case, in anything like the same degree 
among other peoples. Reasoned morality, 
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physical science, literature, art, all took their 
rise in Greece. But whereas in other fields 
modern achievement has rivalled, or in some 
cases far surpassed, the Greek level, in the pur- 
suit of human beauty we are still in many 
respects below it. No people or school, unless 
a few of the Italian artists of the Eenaissance, 
has been able to rival and to outdo the Greeks 
in the pursuit of beauty, so far as the beauty 
of humanity is concerned. In some branches 
of art, in architectxure in the Middle Ages, and 
in landscape painting in modern times, men 
have gone far beyond Greek achievements ; 
but an3d;hing like the Greek sense of, and love 
of, beauty has not existed elsewhere, save per- 
haps, on a lower level, in China and Japan. 

In the rise of Greek sculpture we may trace 
in the clearest way the gradual formation of 
beautiful types. Until the sixth century b.c. 
Greek art had hardly reached any sense of 
beauty : like the surrounding peoples, the 
Greeks were contented with clumsy images, of 
helpless and inexpressive type. As the Greeks 
themselves were aware, it was athletics, the 
physical exercises of young men, who competed 
naked in the gymnasia in running, leaping, 
wresthng and other sports, which gave rise to 
the sense of beauty. It was the custom to 
set up in the sacred places of Greece, Olympia, 
Delphi and elsewhere, the statues of those who 
were victorious in the games. IVom the sixth 
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century onwards these statues rapidly improved 
in rliyt liTn of outline and charm of detail, until 
in the middle of the fifth century great sculptors 
like Myron, Polycleitus and Pheidias were able 
to produce forms of extreme beauty, based on 
models, but going beyond nature, catching the 
intention of nature, and carrying it out with 
more perfection than nature itself. 

It was certainly the statues of young athletes 
which first reached a high level of ideal beauty. 
But the idea of beauty, when it had once pre- 
vailed, passed from these statues of naked 
youths to drapery. Beauty in drapery is 
obviously very different in character from 
beauty in the naked form ; but the faculties 
practised in the latter went on to work on the 
former. And as the male body was the great 
study of artists, so was drapery of the female 
form. Nude women were not introduced into 
great sculpture until the fourth century. The 
fixing of the type of undraped female beauty 
was the great work of Praxiteles and his con- 
temporaries. In the sculpture of the Parthenon, 
for example, there are no nude figures of women ; 
but charming drapery is so managed as to 
emphasize the lines of the forms beneath ; 
beauty of form and beauty of drapery work 
together to produce a wonderful result. 

Thus the sense of beauty arose in Greece, and 
for two centuries was busy in producing statues 
of men and women, which made up a gallery 
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of human charm which has never been sur- 
passed. In Greece the discovery of beauty 
scarcely passed beyond humanity, at all events 
in the great age of Greece. A few animals 
famihar to man — ^the horse, the dog, the bull — 
were also sculptured in noble and ideal forms. 
But plant-life did not attract the Greeks, in 
the early period. They formed a few types of 
architectural detail from the lotus and the 
acanthus ; but these types were stiff and unpro- 
gressive. It was only in the Hellenistic age, 
at Alexandria and elsewhere, that successful 
attempts were made to represent flowers and 
leaves either in their natural forms or in con- 
ventionally decorative shapes. And at Alex- 
andria we find also far more of perspective, 
and of the representation of such objects as 
rocks and trees, which however were never 
depicted with anything like the success attained 
by modem schools of painting. 

Thus it is to Greece that the world owes the 
dawning of the idea of beauty in art. And all 
countries which have since attained to any high 
consciousness of beauty, notably Italy in the 
Renaissance, have worked on Greek lines, and 
taken Greece for their schoolmistress. And 
nations which have not been influenced by 
Greece in any great degree, such as China and 
India, and even Christian countries in the 
Middle Ages, have never risen to a high sense 
of the beauty of the human form. 
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We might then well try, taking the sense of 
beauty in its origin and early development in 
Greece, to analyse it into its elements. But 
this can only be done in a very imperfect way. 
In the ease of athletes it does not consist in 
mere strength (this is never over-pronounced 
as it is in many modern types), but in strength 
combined with health and rounded graceful 
outhnes. In the case of women it is harder to 
define. Every one feels that such figmres as 
the Aphrodite of Melos or the Aphrodite recently 
found at Cyrene are lovely ; but it is not easy 
to say why. No doubt it would be tempting 
to say that they represent that in woman which 
stimulates male desire ; but it is very doubtful 
whether types of ideal beauty are so stimulating 
to desire as forms of a certain piquancy and 
fascination. StiU more difficult is it to deter- 
mine what makes beauty in the arrangement 
and lines of drapery. That is a subject on 
which a fashionable dressmaker might pronounce 
a decided opinion. But in a few months she 
would probably take a view diametrically 
opposite, for her aim is not ideal beauty, but 
fashion which is constantly changing. 

But although a perception of beauty in art 
may best be started in individuals, as it was 
started in history, by an appreciation of works 
of Greek artists, of course no one will suppose 
that beauty is confined to them. The Italian 
Renaissance may fairly be considered as a 
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continuation of Greek art under fresh condi- 
tions ; and it may often be desirable to use 
the great works of the ItaHan painters, rather 
than those of Greek sculptors, to rouse in 
children and in young people the dormant love 
of beauty. 

In all things Greece is the incomparable 
exponent of humanism. The two greatest dis- 
coveries which man has ever made have been 
the discovery of God, which was mainly due to 
the Jews, and the discovery of man himself, 
which was the work of Greece. When Socrates 
turned, as he said, from the comparatively 
purposeless investigation of physical phenomena 
to the study of human nature, of ethics and 
thought, he reflected in the world of philosophy 
the process which was taking place also in htera- 
ture and art, in the writing of history and 
poetry and oratory. “ Emow thyself ” was 
inscribed on the temple at Delphi ; and it was 
by “ seM-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control ” 
that Greece gained her incomparable place in 
the history and education of the world. In 
Greece the human race arrived, as men arrive 
at some period of their Hves, at a stage at which 
it became conscious of its powers and its 
destinies, of the ways of good and evil, of 
happiness and misery, so that it began to move 
on with clear eyes and steady steps towards 
higher development. 

But, it will be said, Greek art was essentially 
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religious, concerned with the figures of the gods 
and their dealings with men even more fully 
than with mere human action. This is quite 
true ; but Greek rehgion also was intensely 
humanist. The gods and goddesses were but 
idealized men and women ; they embodied, 
not a vague sense of mystery and awe, but 
human quahties raised to the highest point. 
In relief and painting they mingle with men 
on equal terms, only conspicuous by their 
greater charm and dignity; they are only 
super-men and super- women ; and when men 
rose to a certain level of dignity they became 
heroes, hardly to be distinguished from the gods, 
and held in like honour. 

In the Hellenistic age, which succeeded the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, Greek human- 
istic art set out on a career of conquest, and 
spread from Gaul on the west to North India 
on the east, almost obliterating the art of the 
native races, just as Greek philosophy and 
hterature spread out into the philosophy and 
hterature of the whole Western world. But 
the centre of gravity of it lay always in the 
lands which bordered the JEgean Sea. The 
great cities of the eastern Mediterranean, Athens, 
Pergamon, Ephesus, Alexandria and the rest 
became the foci of all thought and culture. 
Owing to the loss of the hterature and most of 
the material remains of these great cities, — ^a 
loss in part redeemed by the rescue from oblivion 
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of scattered monuments of culture such, as the 
poems of Theocritus and the sculpture of 
Pergamon, — ^we do not fully reahze what the 
world owes to the great writers and artists of 
the Hellenistic age ; but every year brings 
fresh testimony to their greatness, and a sense 
of it is slowly spreading. Greek art so entirely 
conquered Rome that it is almost a misnomer 
to speak of Roman art at all. We know the 
names of scores of Greek artists in the Roman 
age, but we have the record of hardly a single 
artist of Itahan blood. In the days of Trajan 
and Hadrian there was a remarkable revival of 
Greek art, a sort of St. Martin’s summer, which 
adorned the great age of the Antonines with 
wonderful monuments ; and gave to the vast 
Roman constructions of that age a form and a 
finish which wiU always be memorable.^ 

The rise and spread of Christianity by degrees 
strangled Greek Hellenistic art, which was 
closely connected with the pagan rehgions, and 
lost its vitahty under the pressure of the new 
faith. It was dormant during the Middle 
Ages ; but at the Renaissance was revived and 
set out on a new and splendid career. Artists 
like Leonardo and Michelangelo, but for the 
discovery of works of Greek humanist art, would 
have started from a different, and a far lower, 
level. And they were perfectly aware of the 

^ On this subject I must ventxire to refer to the later 
pages of my recent New Chapters in Creek Art. 
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fact. Anyone wh.o reads that most illuminating 
work, the Life of Bevivewuto Cellini, will reahze 
that, though the artists of the Renaissance did 
not revolt from Christianity, it was not mainly 
from works of Christian art that they took 
their models and received their inspiration. So 
far as they were humanist they were Hellenic. 
And in all the numberless schools of painting 
and sculpture which have since arisen, Greece 
has been a perpetual instructress and prompter. 

IV 

3. Religion in art. It is held by modem 
anthropologists that art owed its origin in part 
to the influence of magic, the precursor of 
rehgion. When we find in some of the caves 
of Hrance which served as shelters for the men 
of very remote ages, drawings of stags and 
other animals of the chase, it appears that the 
artist hoped by such drawings to make the 
finding of his prey easier and more certain. 
When we fihd a rude sketch of a rehgious cere- 
mony, it is hkely that the artist hoped thereby 
to acquire power over the spiritual forces which 
surround us, and to secure some temporal 
blessing. But by degrees (and this is one of the 
greatest steps in the upward history of the 
human race) magic has given way to religion, 
and these spiritual powers, instead of being 
regarded as mere means for the attainment of 
worldly good, have come to be regarded as 
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something raised above man, to whose will man 
has to bow in reverence, and to carry out whose 
purposes in the world has become his highest 
duty. 

We must not, I think, carry the magical 
theory to a pedantic length, or regard it as 
accounting for all the facts, since there can be 
little doubt that the practical motive is crossed 
and reinforced by the mere love of mimetic 
artistic activity. Since some animals, such as 
bower birds, seem to have an instinct for 
imitation and the production of what is beauti- 
ful, it would be difdcult to deny some such 
instinct to primitive man. 

V 

In the world of art the naturahst, the humanist 
and the religious tendencies and impulses are 
intermingled, and none of them is in any 
country wholly dominant. The merely natur- 
alist impulse is fuUy developed in the secular 
art of China and Japan, in which mountain and 
river, plant and animal hfe, and the ordinary 
sensuous amusements of the people are repre- 
sented with ever-fresh interest and delight. 
But even in China and Japan this tendency is 
mingled with others more serious, derived from 
religion. Buddhism, which adopted the teach- 
ing of Greek art in the age after Alexander the 
Great, has introduced into India and China 
ahke a religious art, which centres in the repre- 
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sentation of the Fotinder of Buddhism, and 
narrates the events of his life, and his deeds in 
previous stages of existence. There is an obvious 
contrast between the naturalist and the religious 
art of the Far East, and it has recently been 
shown that the two sprang from different 
sources. In Japan and China there are two 
religions : on the one hand nature worship and 
the veneration of ancestors ; on the other hand 
the severe and ascetic religion of Buddhism, 
which was imported from India at the beginning 
of our era. In the same way, m art, the 
naturalist tendency belongs to the race ; but 
the human form and really religious art came 
with Buddhism from India, and accepted ways 
of rendering the human form and religious 
legends from the art of Greece in the age of 
Hellenism. 

I do not mention in this connection Con- 
fucianism, because it is rather a system of 
ethics, in some ways a very fine system, than 
a rehgion. It combines, however, easily with 
the religion of ancestor-worship. 

In the early art of Egypt there is a similar 
duahsm. The great monumental art of Egypt 
is solemn, stately and religious in character, 
devoted to the gods and to the Mngs who were 
regarded as their embodiments. But in the 
paintings on the walls of tombs the artist runs 
riot in representations of natural objects, per- 
haps meant for the pleasure and enjoyment of 
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the dead person : the farm with its industry, 
the hunting of birds in the marsh, the games 
and sports of the people. Here a vivid natural- 
ism has course, in marked contrast to the 
solemn conventions of the Temple sculpture. 
Even the aristocratic and formal art of Assyria 
has bequeathed to us some of the most vivid 
and striking representations of hunting the lion 
and the wild horse which can be fotmd any- 
where. 

And the same two elements may be seen in 
the art of our own Gothic cathedrals, where the 
strongly religious representations in window and 
fresco are supplemented by little outbursts of 
joyous naturalism in the capitals of columns 
and the misereres of the chok. 


P.O.A. 
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CHAPTER V 

NATURALIST ART AND RELIGION 

I 

T here can be no doubt that science and 
the study of nature bave dinring tbe last 
century, especially in France, greatly altered 
tbe babits and character of painting. Tbe 
science of optics and tbe analysis of colour 
bave been active in laboratories and univer- 
sities. And tbe babit of close scientific obser- 
vation and of analysis bas spread far beyond 
tbe schools of science. It affects us all every 
day, especially in our subconscious strata, so 
that many old pictures admired in their day, 
seem to us to bave no relation to fact and 
experience. And modern painters bave been 
conscious of this tendency, and tried in their 
works to make account of it. Considerable 
schools, tbe impressionists, tbe pointilfists, tbe 
pleinairists, bave taken it for granted, and 
tried to work out its corollaries and its meaning 
in practical art-work. If one reads tbe works 
of recent art-critics, one finds them full of 
criticisms from this point of view. Many of 
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them seem to think that it is the only subject 
they need discuss. The discussion of planes, of 
complementary colours, of light-values seems 
to them to be all that is necessary in order to 
place artists in relation to one another and the 
evolution of art. 

And no doubt such analytical investigations 
are of the utmost importance to those who 
would understand the technique of art, especi- 
ally in relation to practical work. But they 
are less important to those who study not the 
technique of art but its underlying ideas and 
tendencies. These latter are the spirit, while 
technique is but the body in which the spirit 
dwells, or indeed rather the garments which 
it wears. A highly developed technique may 
go with sordid or merely commonplace ideas, as 
notably in some of the Dutch painters. Con- 
versely, really fine ideas may go with poor or 
perverted technique, and be concealed by it as a 
beautiful body may be concealed by ill-fitting 
or tasteless clothes, or as a beautiful spirit in a 
man may be rendered invisible to those who 
have not keen insight by an awkward and 
ungainly presence. And as painting appeals to 
the eyes, which we are accustomed to regard 
as the most direct and objective witnesses, when 
we recognize a painting as tasteless and poor, 
we commonly become blind to any inner merit 
it may have. 

But art is far more closely related to the 
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emotions and the active powers than to the 
intelligence. And here we are in another region. 
All our knowledge of matter, of our selves, of 
our own tendencies and the history of the race, 
cannot possibly direct or dominate our active 
powers, or satisfy our spiritual longings. Will, 
desire, personahty, God, remain as the great 
realities of the practical world. These are 
ends, whereas physical nature, and even our 
own inherited constitutions, are but means 
which we use to attain these ends. And our 
active impulses, the very kernel of human 
natme, remain almost unchanged, little afiected 
by any extension of knowledge. But the expres- 
sions of those impulses, whether intellectual or 
artistic, do vary greatly with changing know- 
ledge and altered philosophy. 

Not less important than the influence of 
natural and human science on modern art is the 
action on art of the great ethical and social 
changes which have taken place among us. 
This is, of course, far too wide and difficult a 
subject to be treated of satisfactorily in this 
place. Such great social changes as the greatly 
increased restlessness of modern hfe, the spread 
of democracy and plutocracy, the rapidly chang- 
ing status and employments of women, have 
necessarily a great disturbing power in religion 
and religious art. Still more closely related to 
art is the decay of poetry and of idealism, 
which has almost destroyed among us the sense 
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of beauty. When we move about the country 
we see on all sides the fair face of the land 
disfigured by coal-mines, factories and railways, 
and flaring advertisements on our roads distract 
both the eye and the mind from the enjo3rment 
of natural scenes. I do not think that any 
more crushing proof of the decay of the sense 
of beauty could be found than in the recent 
fashion of women to cut short their hair, to do 
away with those charming locks which have been 
the theme of poets from Homer downwards. 
One feels paralysed when one tries to speak of 
beauty to a woman who thinks short masculine 
hair more pleasing than the lovely arrangements 
of past days. NTo doubt in many periods the hair 
of women has been arranged in too stiff and 
formal a manner ; but to do away with it 
altogether is an abandonment of all poetry and 
ideahsm. But these are themes on which one 
might enlarge indefinitely, without any hope of 
affecting estabhshed custom. 

Individuals and societies afike are active, 
energizing powers, working from within out- 
wards, always driviag towards some imagined 
end or purpose. Primarily they act towards 
self-expansion, towards a fuller and a less 
diffictdt fife. But beyond the mere drive to- 
wards expansion, there is in man a faculty of 
ideas, a power of passing beyond that which is 
merely pleasing or expedient in the direction of 
the ideal. The pursuit of truth, goodness and 
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beaiity occupies the higher activities of the 
race. The attainment of truth is the end of 
science, the attainment of goodness the end of 
religion, the attainment of beauty the end of 
art. Of course these tendencies do not act in 
complete independence one of another. Enthu- 
siasts may pursue one of the three hues regard- 
less of the others ; but well-developed men will 
see that all are worthy of pursuit and aU bear 
on one another. 

No doubt the progress and even the vitahty 
of a community needs the services of fanatics. 
But for the well-developed individual, propor- 
tion in pursuits is necessary. He who is a 
fanatical pursuer of truth, careless of goodness 
and beauty, becomes hard and unhuman. He 
who cares only for goodness becomes fierce and 
intolerant. He who pursues only beauty may 
become a moral wreck. 

The present work is concerned with art, and 
with Christian art in particular. But I shall 
not attempt to discuss art out of relation to 
science on the one hand and morality on the 
other. 

In the last chapter we touched very briefly 
on the origin of art in magic, or prinaitive reh- 
gion which grows out of magic. We have next to 
consider the refigious aspects of more developed 
art, or the refigious element in art. Religion 
has to do with the relations between man and 
God. And God is revealed to man in three 
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ways : first in the law and order of the natural 
world, second in human history, and third to 
the spirits of individuals in what may roughly 
he called mysticism, mysticism being taken as 
the intellectual and emotional expression of the 
inner contact with God. 

Taking rehgion in this broad sense, I think it 
may be shown that it enters as an element into 
the growth and appreciation of art alike in its 
naturahstic and its humanist forms. No doubt 
the love of beauty is in itself religious, since 
beauty is one of the forms in which the divine 
element in the world is revealed. But it is 
nearer the mark to consider it as a substitute 
for religion, as is patriotism, than as in itself a 
religion. For the worship of beauty is in most 
men too shght to constitute a religion. A real 
rehgion must dominate alike the thought and 
the energies of those who accept it, and those 
who worship beauty only will not rise to wise 
thinking or noble action. But the admiration 
and desire of beauty may enter as an element 
into various forms of rehgion. We wih consider 
art in relation to rehgion under the three heads 
set forth in the last chapter, as first naturahst, 
next humanist, and third intrinsicahy rehgious. 
And again the subject naturaUy divides twofold. 

First, there is the relation of art to natural 
rehgion, to the rehgious feelings and impulses 
which are part of human nature ; and second, 
there is the relation of art to the definite and 
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organized religions of which Christianity is the 
only one which really concerns ns. At present 
we deal only with religion in the broader sense : 
we shall come to Christianity later. 

n 

It cannot be doubted that a branch of paint- 
ing in which modem artists far excel alike those 
of the ancient world and those of the Renais-. 
sance is landscape-painting. We have but to 
look at the best of the paintings from Pompeii 
or Rome, or the backgrounds of the very 
greatest of the Italian and Flemish painters of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to see how 
far inferior they were to modem artists in 
truth to nature. This is mainly accounted for 
by the growth of natural science. We have 
studied the formation of rocks and seas, of 
trees and flowers, with infinitely more care and 
success than our ancestors. And the help 
given by photography, which has enabled us to 
stereotype and carry away with us more exact 
and naturalistic representations of every natural 
scene, has been a valuable aid. Thus our eyes 
have become more deep-seeing ; we look at the 
world with more attention and concentration. 
As regards the mere faculty of seeing things 
distant or minute, the untrained sight of the 
uncivilized man is far more efficient than that 
of the civilized man. And children are com- 
monly keener sighted than adults. But the 
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civilized adult sees with, more trained and 
understanding eyes. He knows what to look 
for, and he reflects more on what he sees, so 
that the view of a natural scene tells him a 
thousand things which the mere child of nature 
does not perceive. 

In speaking of natural scenes I include not 
only the distant view of mountains, river and 
sky, but every form of nature. Trees and 
plants, insects and animals depicted in the great 
paintings of the Renaissance often seem to us 
quite foreign to our experience. The birds of 
St. Trancis, the Hon of St. Jerome, the ox and 
the ass of scenes of the Hativity usually do not 
add to, but detract from, our appreciation of 
the paintings. It is true, as Ruskin points out, 
that often in the great Itaflan painters we may 
find a delightful touch of natme, a fish, or an 
animal or a flower which is not merely charming, 
but exact in truthfulness. Naturalistic details 
in work of definite school character are always 
hkely to occur. 

Nevertheless, broadly speaking, it has been 
reserved for the modems to live on intimate 
terms with all the forms of the natural world, 
and to become so familiar with them that they 
are part of the furniture of our fancy, and any 
misunderstanding of them in a painting would 
cause discomfort and even pain to a student. 
Ii:om childhood onwards we are brought up 
among natural objects, and their representations 
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in photographs and diagrams. Thus a limit is 
set to the free action of painters in representing 
nature. A gross violation of natural appear- 
ances would not be tolerated. Such mixed 
forms as that of the centaur or the satyr would 
only be found in works professedly inspired by 
the Greeks. 

And the results of the exact study of nature 
have spread far beyond the circle of researchers 
and teachers, so that the ordinary average per- 
son expects that the actual facts of nature will 
be portrayed in a painting. Certain schools of 
painting try to look down on this natural ten- 
dency, and ‘ speak contemptuously of mere 
representation. But the common feeling of 
mankind is against them. A mere representa- 
tion of an ordinary object such as a flower or 
a rock, with no human element added, may not 
be a very high form of art : but the making 
of such studies is excellent practice for the 
artist ; and it produces a habit of truthfulness 
to nature, which is of great value. 

Those who are admirers of post-impressionist 
works of Trench art will despise the bewilder- 
ment of ordinary people when they enter an 
exhibition of such works, and when they declare 
that the pictures before them have no relation 
to fact and to natural appearance. Surely the 
right is rather with the natural man than with 
those who have sophisticated themselves into 
an admiration for what is unintelligible to 
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ordinary eyes and requires an elaborate justi- 
fication, Art, like poetry, in order to reach a 
really high standard, and to live through the 
generations, must appeal to the ordinary facul- 
ties of mankind and be readily intelligible to 
all who have a faculty of observation. 

The minute and detailed study of nature, 
leading to discoveries of her ways of working, 
has produced a strong feeling of loyalty and 
veneration for every discovered natural fact. 
Instead of a world at random, a mere show of 
disconnected facts, we have learned to reahze a 
world of law and order, a world where every one 
thing is related to every other thing. It must 
be impossible for an experienced student of 
biology, of development in plants and animals, 
ever to look on one species of either as a separate 
and complete phenomenon. No doubt it would 
be contrary to a high conception of art to 
allow one’s knowledge of nature unduly to 
dominate. For example, to depict horses in 
some of the attitudes which by the instantaneous 
photographs of Muybridge they are shown to 
assume in galloping seems to me bad art, be- 
cause thus there is represented what never 
actually strikes the eyes. But, on the other 
hand, to depict horses in an attitude which 
they never assume would seem equally bad art. 

But mere knowledge, however exact and 
detailed, would not enable an artist to become 
a successful landscape painter. He has also to 
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put into his work something of the emotion 
which we feel in the presence of beautiful scenes 
of nature, the forest, the mountain and the sea. 
No one would care for a landscape painting of 
photographic precision, hut destitute of human 
emotion. We hang landscape paintings on our 
walls, in order that, when we look at them, 
there should live again in our spirits something 
of the delight and the charm which in a view 
of the scene itself have impressed themselves 
on the artist and he has imparted, or could 
impart, to us. 

But the love and delight which we feel in 
natural scenes is essentially a religious emotion. 
Among the anthropomorphic Greeks this emo- 
tion gave rise to the belief in spirits of the wild 
and of the sea, satyrs, nymphs, tritons and the 
rest. Less prominent among the prosaic Ro- 
mans, and among the city-loving Italians of the 
Renaissance, it revived in the last century, and 
inspired the poetry of Shelley and Wordsworth, 
and the painting of Constable and Turner. 
It seems to me that it was more dominant 
among the young half a century ago than it is 
at present ; but it is still an inspiring enthusiasm. 

It is mainly beneath consciousness that the 
awe and mystery of natural scenes acts upon 
peoples at a low stage of development. That 
the temples of the gods are best placed on 
lofty hiUs, that the stupendous results of the 
working of natural forces have drawn men in 
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the direction of worship, is clear to every 
traveller. But it is evident that these vague 
venerations become less clear and powerful as 
men become city-dweUers and freer from the 
domination of the powers of nature. Art, which 
is often the successor and heir of naturahst 
religion, in particular the art of poetry, tries to 
satisfy the emotions which have become less 
profound, with a tingling which is really a rever- 
beration of feelings thousands of years old. It 
stimulates a gentle stirring of the imagination 
in scenes which no longer terrify and awe. 
Is there anyone who, in contemplating the 
brilhant array of stars on a clear night, or in 
roving on rocky mountain-tops, or in solitary 
wanderings through forest, does not feel in his 
innermost being a stkring of the spirit ? To 
satisfy that stirring, to guide it by a presentation 
of what is grand or lovely, is the great function 
of landscape painting. The artist chooses a 
scene which is naturally provocative of feehng, 
or at all events of the sentiment which is a 
gentle and evanescent form of feeling, and tries 
so to represent it on his canvas as to attract 
and charm the beholder. 

That the sympathetic appreciation and love of 
nature is essentially rehgious is generally felt. 
But how far is it specifically Christian ? This 
is an interesting question. A fresh and really 
religious feeling for nature may be found in some 
of the Psalms, especially the 104th and 107th, 
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and in certain passages in the Gospels, in both 
parables and teaching ; especially in the earhest 
Gospel of Galilee, there shines out an exqui- 
sitely fresh enjoyment of natural scenes. The 
Saviour dwells on the beauty of the lilies as 
greater than that of the splendid robes of a 
Solomon ; He has a fellow-feeling for the spar- 
rows, not one of which is forgotten before God. 
He is evidently used to watching the clouds, 
and speaks of their prophecy of fair weather 
or foul. When He desires a more intimate 
communion with God, He retires into the desert, 
or chmbs the mountain. The distant view of 
Jerusalem melts Him to tears, and gives occa- 
sion to the most pathetic lament to be found in 
all literature. 

It must however be allowed that this fresh 
feeling for nature, natural in Galilee, tended to 
decrease as Christianity was more dominated by 
the dwellers in the great Hellenistic cities. It 
is absent from the Epistles of St. Paul, and the 
other early Christian writings. And in the 
history of the Church it comes to the surface 
but seldom. Most Christians were thinking 
too keenly of sin and redemption, of the battle 
with evil, and the life of the world to come, to 
turn meditative or appreciative eyes on the 
natural scenes amid which they dwelt. Yet 
we may sometimes see at least an unconscious 
tmdercuxrent of love of natural beauty. It has 
been observed that the sites of the great Cis- 
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tercian monasteries are commonly in scenes of 
great natural beauty. And when in such scenes 
the monks erected magnificent abbeys, it is 
impossible to think that the sense of beauty 
and sublimity which is so conspicuously grati- 
fied in the buildings was quite dormant in 
contemplating the landscape aroimd, wfiich was 
usually in harmony with the buildings. The 
most beautiful of the mediaeval combinations 
of the love of God and the love of nature is found 
in the well-known hymn of St. Francis, in which 
he praises God for the striking powers of nature, 
fire and water, the birds in the wood and the 
sheep in the field, speaking of them aU as 
brothers and sisters. He had been in a measure 
anticipated by the hymn familiar to all — “ AU 
ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord,” which 
is included in the Book of Daniel. These 
hymns may be considered as a rendering of the 
same sympathy with nature which had given 
birth to the mythology and nature-worship 
of many peoples from the great ages of Egypt 
and Babylon onwards. 

Even the holiday excursions of people in 
general, or at least of those who are not com- 
pletely vulgarized by the trivial fife of city- 
dweUers, are beautified by something of this 
feeling for nature. AU of us feel the need of 
preserving in oru* over-crowded island scenes 
of natural charm ; and those who present to the 
pubUc such beauty-spots are among our most 
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honoured benefactors. When we visit such a 
spot after a general holiday, and find trees with 
branches broken off them, or the ground littered 
with sandwich papers, we feel that it has been 
desecrated, and almost despair of public taste ; 
but we are apt to forget that in a large propor- 
tion of the hohday-makers there was a quiet 
enjoyment of nature which perhaps to their 
vulgarity bore about the same proportion as the 
intrinsic beauty of the scene bears to the super- 
ficial disorder. 

It may be said that the worship of nature is 
rather pantheistic than Christian. Yet Words- 
worth and Ruskin, its prophets in the nineteenth 
century, were good Christians. This fact sug- 
gests that it is quite possible to combine^ as did 
Wordsworth, a rehgious feeling for natural 
beauty with a Christian interpretation of nature. 
After all, Christian and pantheist ways of 
looking at the world of nature are radically 
different. The pantheist looks on that world as a 
revelation of spiritual powers, but the Christian 
looks at it as a scene made for man, as reveal- 
ing the wo rking of a spirit akin to that which 
is within man, as belonging after aU to the same 
realm as that of human will and goodness. 
This is the spirit of Wordsworth, and it is really 
the spirit which has inspired some modem 
landscape painters. Wordsworth spoke of the 
exaltation of spirit which comes from the sight 
of a rainbow ; and I think every real lover of 
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nature will share that exaltation. But he goes 
on to say that it is a form of natural piety. 
The Hebrews looked on a rainbow as embodying 
the promise that the world should not again 
be overwhelmed by a flood ; we may regard it 
as a sovereign instance of feUowrfeehng be- 
tween God and man ; we may feel that God and 
man alike rejoice in its beauty ; and that the 
beauty was intended by the author of nature 
to raise our thoughts from the visible beauty 
to the Power who arranged it in order to lift 
the thought of man to a higher plane. 

Some Christian writers have tried to And a 
close connection between the recognition of a 
hidden and divine life in nature and the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Incarnation, the presence of 
God in the world in the person of his Son, Christ 
Jesus. This notion, if we examine it in a 
historic hght, seems to me far-fetched. To 
begin with, the Christian doctrine of the Incar- 
nation is not a statement of historic fact, but 
an attempt to explain fact.^ And it has been 
held in a great variety of forms, none of which 
perhaps is philosophically water-tight. The 
modem view which I am considering suffers 
from extreme improbabilities. It would sup- 
pose that the doctrine of the Incarnation, after 
being current in the Christian Church for many 
centuries, began after the Renaissance to influ- 
ence art in the matter of the representation of 
^ Exploratio Evangelica, p. 386. 
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nature ; and it has to account for the fact that 
such influence took objective form, not in the 
hands of any mystic sect of Christianity, but 
among the Protestants of Holland and England. 
It is of course very difficult or impossible to 
hmit the ways in which a belief dwelling in the 
sub-conscious strata of the mind may work its 
way into the externals of religion, or into the 
art which is often one of the manifestations of 
religion. And it would be easy to cite passages 
from modern writers such as Ruskin and Keble 
to prove in their sense of art an acceptance of 
some form of the Christian doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. But it is q[uite another thing to find 
in that doctrine the whole source of modern 
naturalist and landscape art, a view which is 
fanciful and misleading. 

Surely if we point out the truth that the 
modern delight in wild nature has been largely 
due to the influence of Rousseau, it is sufficient 
to prove that though the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation is a Christian parallel to the love of 
nature, that love may inspire men who were not 
consciously inspired by the Christian doctrine. 

It is remarkable how wide-spread is the 
interest and appreciation of the works of our 
great landscape painters, shewn not only by 
wealthy collectors and public museums, but by 
the general body of people in England. Sketch- 
ing from nature has had great vogue, not merely 
as an elegant accomplishment, but as a great 
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factor in the life of those in easy circumstances. 
And landscapes are highly appreciated by the 
poorer classes. They have usually neither the 
knowledge nor the imagination fully to appre- 
ciate historic paintings, but the landscapes 
appeal to them at once. They probably enter 
into them as fully as the ordinary citizens of 
Athens entered into the work of Pheidias, or the 
middle-class people of Italy into the works of the 
great schools of Itahan painting at the time of 
the Renaissance. The movement may fairly 
be called a popular one. And to those who 
take the broader view of Christianity as the 
recognition of the divine in the life of nature 
and of man, it will appear an essentially Chris- 
tian movement. 



CHAPTER VI 

HUMANIST ART AND RELIGION 

L et us take next the other great branch of 
representative art that is concerned with 
humanity — ^the depiction of historic or quasi- 
historic scenes, or of persons in daily hfe. If 
we compare the rendering of scenes in past his- 
tory or in fiction by modern artists with such 
renderings by artists of past generations, one 
thing strikes us immediately. The progress of 
historic research has had on modern painters 
an influence parallel to that exercised by the 
growth of natural science on the painting from 
nature. In such matters as costume and back- 
ground, the modern artist tries to be far more 
accurate than his predecessors ; tries, and on 
the whole succeeds. The Greeks did not try. 
When they portrayed a scene from Homer they 
represented the Homeric personages as clad 
and armed in the fashion of a later day. Even 
the gods appear in the dress and under the aspect 
of contemporary men, only imbued with more 
dignity and beauty. Wken artists of the Middle 
Ages represented the Fathers of the Church, 
they depicted them in the guise of contemporary 
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bishops or monks. Herod wears the crown of a 
mediaeval monarch, and the Roman soldiers 
have the armour and dress of the mediaeval 
warrior. Even in the Renaissance such ana- 
chronisms are the rule ; though some artists do 
make an effort to escape the obvious incon- 
gruity by giviug to ancient personages a gener- 
alized and fanciful dress, such as was never 
actually worn. But now we work under the 
sway of archaeology, and try to represent char- 
acters of a past age in the dress of their own 
time, with houses and churches m the back- 
ground such as one would at the time have seen. 
Also in the representation of action there is far 
less of the general or conventional, the artist 
has a far more reahstic imagination, and tries 
on his canvas to produce such a scene as a 
spectator would at the time have witnessed. 
Archaeology does not appeal to the mass of 
mankind, who want to see not mere unvarnished 
fact but the inner meaning of the fact ; who 
care more to feel an echo of the emotions felt 
by historic persons than to see them in bodily 
presentment. One may fairly say that the 
element of archaeology is scientific and inde- 
pendent of rehgion ; it is the idea and the 
emotion which are the field of refigion. The 
great painter is he who, when he paints a scene 
from the history of a nation, makes those of 
the nation who look at it feel a new glow of 
patriotic enthusiasm, a new impulse of venera- 
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tion towards the national heroes. In the same 
way, when a great artist depicts some scene from 
the history of early Christianity or of the later 
Church, he wiU he most successful if he makes 
the spectator feel the deeper and permanent 
meaning of that scene, makes him realize that 
what was then done stands in a close relation 
to his own moral and spiritual life. To rejoice 
in the worthy depiction of a noble deed is a 
way of recognizing the communion of Saints, 
the unity of the history of the Church, and the 
revelation in every age of the continual working 
in that Church of the immortal spirit of the 
divine Head. 

Nevertheless, slowly and inevitably, historic 
accuracy is making its way in art, and for this 
the reason is obvious. Truth must in the long 
run prevail over falsehood, for truth answers 
to that which is permanent and endures, while 
falsehood is ever fleeting and inconsistent. 

No feature is more prominent in the religion 
of England and cognate countries than the love 
of truth — ^truth about nature, truth about his- 
tory, truth about mankind. But truth need 
not be only superficial truth : there is a deeper 
and underlying truth which is much closer to 
the heart of religion than that which is obvious. 
The character of this truth may best be studied 
in the art of portraiture. 

Portraiture is a living art, an art which by 
necessity must be living, since it has to do vsdth 
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living men and women : and it occupies a great 
place in the activities of otit artists. 

In our galleries and museums portraits, 
painted and sculptured, occupy a great space. 
We possess a wonderful series of sculptured 
busts of noteworthy Greeks and Romans, the 
extent of which few people reaHze ; they are 
numbered not merely by hundreds but by 
thousands, and many of them are of very high 
merit. And since the revival of art in the 
fifteenth century we have an almost continuous 
contemporary portrait-record of remarkable men 
and women, who thus live on for us often more 
intimately than they live in biographies and 
books. These portraits are nothing like so 
famihar as they ought to be to students of 
history. And the great majority of those who 
look at them do so with uninstructed eyes, do 
not make allowance for the school and ten- 
dencies of the artist, make little attempt to 
see the person behind the face. 

Any classification of portraits must be diffi- 
cult, because the personal and individual char- 
acter of each is its most striking feature ; the 
points of likeness between the various portraits of 
any age or any artist are less conspicuous. We 
easily recognize the ideal figures, such as the 
Madoimas, of a particular master, and discern 
in them the character of the painter. But it 
is less easy to make such observations in the 
case of portraits. Yet certain logical lines of 
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division between kinds of portraits, though they 
he not clearly cut, are a great help to study 
and knowledge. 

I would distinguish in the portraits of aU ages 
and nations three kinds— naturahst, character- 
istic and ideal. 

Naturahst portraits are such as show no search 
or imagination, no effort to get at the per- 
sonality or character. When poor on the tech- 
nical side, such representations are altogether 
despicable, mere sign-paintings, as we say. 
But a naturahst painter with high technical 
quahfications may produce a portrait which 
many people in our day would admire. Some 
of the Roman portrait busts, in their hard and 
unmitigated naturahsm, are regarded as faith- 
ful and exceUent ; and iudeed it is a way of 
representing Romans which suits the stern 
and unimaginative character of the race. 
Modem portraits too are often quite imsym- 
pathetic, and give us only the hard external 
appearance of the subject. 

As opposed to the sculptured portraits of 
Romans, the Greek portraits of the Hellenistic 
age are notably characteristic. One feels at 
once, in looking at them, that the artist shghtly 
exaggerated in some points and diminished in 
others, that he selected what seemed to him 
really interesting and laid emphasis on it in 
comparison with what was commonplace. He 
represented a thoughtful face as more thought- 
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ful, a cynical face as more cynical, a humorous 
face as more humorous than it would seem to 
an ordinary spectator. The conseq^uence of 
such procedure is that we have most vivid and 
interesting portraits of many of the great 
writers and philosophers of the later age of 
Greece. Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynics, 
Zeno the Stoic, Epicurus, Poseidonius are real 
to us across the ages ; and we are sure that 
we should recognize them if we saw them, and 
even feel confident as to how they would speak, 
and how they would behave. 

When character is depicted with humorous 
exaggeration, we have caricature ; not the mere 
obvious and popular caricature which exag- 
gerates the size of a nose or the curl of lips, 
but a really perceptive caricature, which shows 
us a man as he is, but even more so. The art 
of caricature is almost entirely modem, going 
naturally with want of respect, and presenting 
a parallel to the parody of poems and hterary 
style. Caricature may be friendly or hostile, 
good-natured or ill-natured ; it may be a for- 
midable instrument of attack, or as gentle and 
kindly as Punch’s caricatures of Mr. Gladstone. 

The third kind of portrait, the ideal, is less 
common in modem days than it was in Greece, 
and especially in the great age of Greece. 
Representations of the gods in Greece depict 
them as idealized men and women, with the 
human imperfections and limitations lessened 
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or omitted ; Zeus as the wise and dignified 
father of a family, ^scnlapius as the faultless 
physician, Aphrodite as the perfect in physical 
charm. And as men and women in Greece 
were often raised to diviue rank and made 
objects of worship after their death, so sculptors 
after their death, and even sometimes while 
they lived, represented them as free from imper- 
fection and defect, as embod3ring the best ideals 
of the time in physical, intellectual, or moral 
charm. 

A confusion is often made by modern critics 
between idealism and convention, causing a cer- 
tain prejudice against the former. But in early 
Greek art the two can be readily distinguished ; 
and it is a delightful study to trace how the 
mere helplessness and convention, which natur- 
ally sway the early works of Greek art before 
it had attained to maturity, give way to a noble 
and beautiful spirit of idealism, of a love for the 
beautiful and the best in nature, in the great 
fifth century. Of course the idealism which 
attracted and satisfied the Greeks in the great 
period does not whoUy satisfy a modern world 
which is the result of nineteen centuries in which 
the Christian spirit has been, if not dominant, 
yet active and struggling. Idealism is no more 
to be confused with convention than goodness 
with respectabihty. 

There can be no difficulty in discerning the 
natural relation towards the three tendencies 
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spoken of which mnst be taken up by any art 
which embodies or strives after the spirit of 
religion. Naturalistic portraiture wiU not speci- 
, ally attract it, though there is no reason why 
it should not appreciate, and strive to exhibit, 
all the natural beauties of form and face. But 
religion in its very essence places the unseen on 
a higher level than the seen ; the qualities of 
mind and spirit have more kinship with it than 
have the mere products of nature. Brom the 
first, Christian art has cared more about the 
face, the index of the spirit, than about the 
bodily members. A simple comparison will 
make this clear. In archaic Glreek statues of 
men and women in the sixth century b.c. the 
sculptor is far more successful in rendering the 
limbs and the body than in rendering the face ; 
and convention lasts much longer in the latter 
field. The figures of the pediments of ^Bgina 
are little short of masterly in the development 
of arms and legs ; but the heads are quite 
inexpressive, and convey little impression of the 
passions of conflict. On the other hand in the 
mature Christian art, just before the time of the 
Renaissance, while the human form is not 
understood, and is rendered clximsily, the faces 
are careful and expressive. It is a profoimd 
difference in the point of view. It is quite 
natural that in any Christian art the character 
and mental development should be held as of 
far greater account than muscles and the proper- 
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tions of the body. And this way of regarding 
the painting and sculpture of men and women 
has become a habit in all modern peoples, even 
more definitely in those who do not know much 
about art than in those to whom it has been a 
matter of study. Characteristic portraiture has 
a far greater interest than merely naturalist 
portraiture. We think of the former as living, 
of the latter as dead. 

And since rehgion is far more intent on that 
which might be or ought to be than on that 
which is, is essentially a striving after the ideal, 
it is clear that art, so far as it is religious, will be 
an ideahzing art. It will try, in the case of 
portraiture, to exhibit the possibilities of a face 
rather than its present state. Christianity 
holds that in every man and woman there is a 
potentiality of embodying some phase of the 
Christ ideal ; therefore Christian art will look 
in a face for the traces of such a potentiality, 
and emphasize them more than the character- 
istics which arise from conflict in the world, or 
the mere inherited tendencies. In representing 
the saints of the Church, it wfll do all it can 
to make prominent the subtle changes in the 
features which come from lofty aspirations, 
constant self-denial, charity towards mankind. 
Such qualities as intensity of purpose, love of 
power, world-weariness, must often be repre- 
sented in portraits : in these there is not essen- 
tially anything either Christian or anti-Chris- 
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tian ; they may be turned either to good or to 
bad ends ; certainly their adequate portrayal 
is a worthy object in art ; but only when used 
for the good of mankind have they a religious 
aspect. 

But rehgion, modern religion especially, does 
not content itself with thinking only of the 
spirit and its expression in the face, but also 
cares about the body, its health and vitahty. 
And here especially it is the religion of Greece 
which has been the instructress for all time. 

We reahze how greatly the acceptance by 
some of the great Doctors of the Church of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas and the systematized 
wisdom of Aristotle has tended to prevent 
Christianity from falling to a low intellectual 
level or being merged in fanaticism. And we 
feel that if Christianity had from the first taken 
up in regard to Greek art the attitude which it 
took up in regard to Greek philosophy, the world 
might have been infinitely richer. The great 
principle of Greek art was the beauty and charm 
of a healthy mind in a healthy body, mens Sana 
in corpore sano. And just as the mental and 
ethical principles of Aristotle have tended in all 
ages to check fanaticism and unhealthy aber- 
rations, so the artistic principles of Greece 
might have kept, and so far as they were accepted 
did keep, the arts of painting and sculpture 
from false and misleading tendencies. Many 
people in our days regard the Christian morality 
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of pureness and uprightness as outworn ; whence 
many ethical aberrations, including the greatest 
and most terrible of them, the German mihtary 
spirit, which utterly set aside, for the sake of 
national ambition, aU considerations of humanity 
and charity. Exactly parallel is the revolt, 
which has taken place in some artistic schools, 
against the Greek principles of art. As the 
ethical revolt has denied the value of goodness, 
so the artistic revolt has denied the value of 
beauty ; and has placed ugliness and horror on 
the same level with charm and sweetness. Nay, 
it has even gone further. In some of the coteries 
of artists the very name of beauty has been 
scouted, and artist has vied with artist in 
rejecting every vestige of law and order, and 
in thinking that mere individual cleverness is 
the test of excellence in art. We cannot with 
impunity reject the Greek gospel of art any 
more than we can with impunity reject the 
Christian standards of purity and charity.' 

It is not difficult to see how in some direc- 
tions a blending of Greek humanism and modern 
science may tend to the raising and purification 
of art. 

One matter in which these two tendencies are 
united is the culture of the body for health and 
development. The physical culture of the 
Greeks was, it is true, almost entirely confined 
to the male sex ; but in regard to that sex it 
was most thorough-going. Every free man, 
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not only the young, but even the middle-aged, 
spent part of the day in the bath and the 
palaestra in exercises calculated to develop 
every natural power and to produce a thor- 
oughly harmonious body. This was, as is 
generally acknowledged, the secret of the per- 
fection of Greek sculpture, which presents to us 
an endless variety of beautiful athletic forms 
in every graceful pose and in every variety of 
action. The influence of this beautiful series of 
forms on modern art, on modem athletics, and 
even probably on the health of modem men, has 
been incalculable. The dumb-bells used by 
Greek trainers have been re-introduced into our 
gymnasia. The exercises usual in Greece — ^run- 
ning, leaping, wrestling and boxing — ^are still 
the favourite exercises among us. We have 
even revived an imitation of the Olympic fes- 
tival, in which the athletes of aU nations meet 
to try their mettle. 

But the Greek physical forms, however charm- 
ing and harmonious, do not altogether agree 
with modem conditions. Our physical culture 
is more complete and scientific than theirs. 
We are greater adepts at the modification of 
hmb and muscle, in order to produce certain 
desirable results. And the bodies of modem 
athletes, at aU events in the Northern countries, 
are leaner, more sinewy, more highly speciafized, 
than the ideal forms of Greece. Thus it is not 
only satisfactory, but it is very dehghtful, to 
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find that there is an existing school of sculpture, 
which has made it a business to give us not 
merely copies of individuals, but t5rpes formed 
by the comparison of many athletes ; types as 
admirable in their way as those bequeathed to 
us by Polycleitus and Lysippus, and by Michel- 
angelo, who beyond all his contemporaries 
carried on the line of Greek athletic art. This 
school of sculptors is most successful in America. 
It has a good future before it ; and though not 
intimately Christian, it is not in the least 
inconsistent with the Christian spirit. St. Paul 
himseK was struck with admiration for the Greek 
athlete, who was temperate in aU things, and 
kept his body tmder strict control. And we 
had in the last century a school of “ muscular 
Christianity ” which tried to give a manly and 
chivalrous turn to the churchmanship of the 
day. 

I do not know whether there exists a parallel 
tendency in modern sculpture to form, from many 
examples, types of women also in the fight of 
physical culture and of health. We have a per- 
sistent admiration for noble Greek types of 
women, especially for the Venus of Melos, who 
has been almost canonized. And some of these 
types are exquisite. Yet I think that if the 
modern ideal of woman were worked out by 
those who have scientific knowledge and at the 
same time have a high ideal of beauty and health, 
something less fleshly but equally graceful might 
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restilt. Of the Vemis of Melos it may fairly be 
said that most of those who worship her do so 
rather ignorantly. And Greek sculpture does 
not represent nude women, as it does nude men, 
in a great variety of attitudes and of actions, 
so that it helps us less. 

At the present time there could be no nobler 
task for any school of sculpture than to repre- 
sent, through the study of individual figures, 
female forms in the highest bloom of health and 
vitality ; not from the sensual nor the athletic 
point of view, but really womanly types, mens 
Sana in corpore sano ! Our newspapers and 
fashion plates are doing all they can to im- 
plant and encomage among us a wretchedly 
perverted idea of the physical beauty of women. 
They commonly represent mere rags of women, 
breastless and sexless. Some readers may smile 
at the notion of taking seriously these wretched 
caricatures. But they exist and must have 
wide influence ; it is more than probable that 
through constantly having such pictures Tuider 
their eyes young women and even young men 
are necessarily influenced by them, and their 
taste becomes morbid and deranged. Thus 
it comes about that the taste of young men 
is perverted until they look among their female 
companions for the tjrpe which the pictures 
represent as smart and up to date. And so 
“ the sickly forms that err from honest nature’s 
rule ” come into favour in the world, to the 
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great danger and lasting injury of the coming 
generations. 

Medical reports have of late shown us what a 
pressing danger to all civilized countries hes in 
physical degeneracy. The proportion of physh 
cally unsatisfactory children in our schools is 
matched by the great proportion of the physi- 
cally inadequate for military service among our 
young men, and the great and growing inade- 
quacy for child-birth among our young women. 
An art which believed in Grod and man, in robust 
and efficient vitality in both sexes, could do 
much to stem the downward course. 

One of the lines of action arising out of a 
keen sense of physical degeneracy in the people 
is that taken by the Eugenists, who wish to 
rouse pubhc opinion, and through pubhc opinion 
the legislatures, to the necessity of staying by 
some means or other the downward coTirse. 
Both in England and in America Eugenists are 
very active with lectures and with literature. 
They have had some little success in Parlia- 
ment, as m the law for the segregation of the 
mentally defective. They have a considerable 
influence on the teaching in schools. In some 
of the States of America they go further. At 
present they do not usually go much further 
than trying to curb the propagation of the 
nnfit. But this is evidently only the beginning 
of pohtical or united action with the object of 
improving the breeds of men, as the breeds of 
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domestic animals are improved, by control of 
tbe sexual relations. 

Tbougli the Eugenists are very much, in 
earnest, and have many scientific facts on their 
side, it is very doubtful whether under the 
existing conditions they can do much. Modern 
men are keenly sensitive to any encroachment 
on their liberty; and public feeling would 
bitterly resent hardships inflicted on individuals, 
even if for the general good. Nor are the laws 
of human heredity as yet at aU clearly ascer- 
tained. Let any man consider his friends and 
their children : he will find that matchings of 
man and woman produce the most unforeseen 
and irregular results. A committee of the 
wisest physicians in the land would soon come 
to unsinmountable difficulties, if they were 
entrusted with the duty of joining suitable men 
and women in matrimony. Even if such a 
committee were appointed with arbitrary powers 
— a thing quite impossible — ^the results, good 
and bad, of their selections would not appear 
for many generations ; and would be crossed by 
aU sorts of tendencies which no physician could 
foresee. 

Arbitrary legal attempts to improve the 
breeds of mankind are doomed to failure. But 
there is infinitely more hope in serious efforts 
to raise the ideal standard, to persuade men and 
women not to think so much in marriage of 
worldly advantage or of personal preference, 
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and to think more of health, of good physique 
as distinct from what is called prettiness, of 
the probable inheritance of the children, not in 
wealth, but in energy and character. This has 
no doubt become more difficult as choice in 
matrimony has become a more individual thing, 
instead of beiag the function of parents and 
advisers. It would certainly be immensely 
stimulated by the acceptance of fine artistic 
ideals such as I have suggested. 

The weakness of Eugenists, as in the case of 
so many who have schemes for the bettering 
of the world, is that they do not reahze that 
life develops from within. They try to work 
on mankind from the outside by mechanical 
means ; but the bodies of men are but the 
outward manifestation of the fife within. Of 
course I do not mean that a healthy spirit, in 
harmony with itself, with God and nature, 
will so far dominate what is without as to pro- 
duce a healthy body to dwell in. But at aU 
events it will become part of a stream of ten- 
dency flowing in the direction of health, of 
moderation, and of good sense. A man may 
be a slave to his surroundiags, or he may be 
their master. 

The extravagances in modern French art, 
which to ordinary people seem so unaccountable, 
may be only outbursts of the spirit of human- 
ism, which revolts against what is mechanical 
and what is materialist iu its surroundings, and 
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is determined to assert itself. Artists are deter- 
mined to break away from what they call merely 
representative art, to discover the human ele- 
ment in the appreciation of nature, to be spirits 
and not a mere part of the material world. If 
they work without moral principles and with- 
out rehgious beliefs, they remam anarchic and 
only achieve a brief notoriety. But they, or at 
aU events those of them who are genuine, refuse 
to work merely for money, or to produce facile 
examples on popular themes. Some are cer- 
tainly real enthusiasts, who fail to find in the 
world around them principles of art which appeal 
to them, and so rush wildly into the void, 
determined rather to fail by following what they 
really honour, than to succeed by following with 
the crowd. 

But these aberrations are not in the line of the 
best humanism. In every period since the Middle 
Ages, the influence of true humanism has been 
in the direction of moderation, of sanity, of ideal 
beauty. In the last century most countries 
produced humanists of great force and influ- 
ence. In Germany the greatest of them was 
Goethe. In England we have had men of lesser 
stature, but standing for the same ideals, J. A. 
Symonds, Matthew Arnold and many others. 
Education in England has been based upon the 
Bible and the Classics, and wherever that is the 
case the intrinsic force and charm of Greek 
literature will always produce writers of classical 
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type. There has been hardly any of onr great 
poets and prose-writers who was not founded 
on the Bible and the Classics. 

In recent years there has come a reaction, 
and both the Bible and Greek writers have been 
in a great measure dethroned. But nothing 
has been found worthy to take their place. 
The anti-clerical government of Trance in recent 
years has searched and made experiments with 
the hope of finding a substitute, and has failed. 
In America there is a strong movement, of 
which President Coolidge is a supporter, for 
a return to Classical Education. 

However, our subject is narrower — ^not the 
Classics in education and life, but Classical 
or Humanist influence in the arts of repre- 
sentation. 

Most people have too narrow a view of Greek 
art, because they know little of the development 
which it underwent in the later or Hellenistic 
age. We may fairly allow that in its earlier 
and ideal stage it had somewhat narrow Hmita- 
tions. It avoided such subjects as bodies worn 
out by toil or emaciated by physical hardship. 
In later times it treated such subjects with 
remarkable success, elderly fishermen with 
bodies roughened and hardened by exposure to 
wdndand weather, old women shrunken and worn 
by years of hard living and penury. It came 
to see that such bodies, though they had not 
the beauty of youth and symmetry, had yet a 
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certain dignity and appropriateness coming from 
toil and the constant strife of life. It could 
idealize even the homely and commonplace. 

Christianity naturally carries this tendency 
further, and finds in the spiritual ascetic, and 
the nun who has renounced in the interests of 
the higher life the finest functions of her sex, 
subjects for an art full of pathos and a high 
kind of beauty. St. Paul’s teaching of the 
superiority of the spirit to the flesh, the great 
principle of Christianity, may And expression ; 
in a greater degree in painting, in a less degree 
in sculpture, which, as a harder and more 
literal art, is less weU adapted to the depiction of 
what is lacking in fine form. In the niches of a 
Gothic front, or in the dim religious fight of the 
interior of a Cathedral, such sctflptures may be 
well in harmony with their surroundings. But 
in public places and in art galleries they seem 
less appropriate, especially in an age, which, 
whether rightly or wrongly, is disposed to 
quarrel with asceticism. In essence, as I have 
already observed, art is the expression of the 
fuUness of fife, while asceticism represents dis- 
gust with life. For example, in representing 
St. Francis, sculpture will be much better 
satisfied to embody the joyous side of his char- 
acter, his delight in natural scenes, in birds and 
animals, than his side of renunciation, or the 
complete breakdown of his physical frame, as 
he advanced in years. Painting is much less 
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narrowly limited by material conditions than 
scnlptnre ; and so painting may fairly take as 
subjects forms wbicb in marble or bronze would 
be unpleasant. 

But there is another great tendency running 
through modem art besides that called classical, 
which has its fountain-head in Greece. This 
is the tendency generally summed up in the 
term romantic or baroque. But the word 
romantic is unfortimate, since the tendency has 
little to do with Eome, but really owes its origin 
to the character of the races which owerthrew 
the Roman Empire, especially the Teutons and 
the Celts. Originating in the seas and forests 
of Northern Europe, it maintained itself in a 
semi-conscious condition in those parts of 
Europe which did not come under the Roman 
dominion, and gradually made its way, after 
the conversion to Christianity, into Gothic art, 
most notably into architecture, producing monu- 
ments of undjdng splendour, on which we still 
gaze with wonder. The influence which inspired 
Gothic arohitectme naturally dominated in a 
measure the sculpture and the painting which 
belonged to the churches. At the Renaissance 
it struggled in representative art with the 
revived classic influence, and when worsted in 
Italy, found a refuge in northern countries, 
Germany and Elanders and Normandy. It is 
co mm only thought of as Christian, as opposed 
to the paganism of the classicizing art of the 
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south. But in fact both classic and Gothic art 
had roots in pagan belief, and both received in 
time a baptism into Christianity. 

Some systematic writers on art have seen 
the key to the modem history of painting and 
sculpture in the mutual influences and the 
clashing of the classic and romantic tendencies.^ 
That explanation is far too simple ! There are 
in modern art many other forces which have to 
be considered, such as the influence of the art 
of Japan, and especially the growth of science 
and our wider acquaintance with the world. 
But roughly speaking, on the classic side in art 
are form, balance and measure, and generally 
what belongs to the intellect, on the romantic 
side are colour, chiaroscuro, vagueness and all 
that appertains to the emotional side of man. 

England, though less appreciative of art than 
some other coimtries, has yet, in the character 
of our people and the principles of our educa- 
tion, some advantage for the understanding of 
its main tendencies. Our education, as I have 
already observed, has been based upon the 
Bible and the classical writers. But it has not 
been by any means so purely intellectual as 
education in Germany and France. Besides 
cultivating the intelligence it has always been 
directed towards the formation of moral char- 
acter, and especially in the nineteenth century 

1 Such ■writers as Wolfflin in Germany, Baudelaire in 
France, Phillipps in Englandi 
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the ideal of morality ia our schools has com- 
prised manliness, courage, loyalty to friends, 
fairness to foes, compassion for the weak and 
sympathy with the unfortunate, virtues which 
marked the best of the Teutonic and Frankish 
knights of the Middle Ages, and are beyond 
value in an age of dissolving morality. The 
knightly ideal is accepted not only in our public 
schools and universities, but everywhere where 
any ideals are to be found, notably among the 
Fascists of Italy. 

It may seem that knightly and gentlemanly 
ideals in conduct are very remotely connected 
with Gothic tendencies in art : but the distance 
is not so great as it seems. The ideals of life 
find a necessary and constant embodiment in 
hterature, especially the Hterature of imagina- 
tion. And the action and interaction between 
hterature and art is a perpetual and ever 
present process. The poems of Tennyson, to 
take an obvious example, are closely related on 
the one side to the educational ideas of Thomas 
Arnold, and on the other side to the paintings 
of the pre-Raphaehte school. Rossetti and Wil- 
liam Morris were both poets and artists, and 
these two sides of their activity were scarcely 
to be separated. 

If then the word rehgion be taken in a broad 
sense as covering all the relations between man 
and that which is above man, the faculty of 
ideals and the tendency to progress, it must be 
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allowed that in past times and even at the 
present time there are close and constant rela- 
tions between humanism and humanist art on 
the one side and art as the expression of religious 
feeling on the other. Of art which is specifically 
Christian I shall treat in future chapters. 

At the opposite extreme of modem society 
to aristocracy and chivalry is the tendency in 
some schools to ideahze the life of the humble 
workers in the country and in cities, or rather to 
discern and represent what in that life is in a 
higher sense noble, what belongs to our best 
humanity, to dwell on the value of man as man, 
and the dignity of daily work. Some modem, 
and especially French, paiaters have dwelt 
among the people, entered into their joys and 
sorrows, their labour and sadness ; and while 
not disguising its external roughness, have 
shown in it an imderlying dignity and good- 
ness, and even a beauty to be discerned by 
insight. One naturally thinks in the first place 
of the French painter, Millet, and the school of 
Barbizon. Just as Constable and Crome showed 
how real beauty is to, be found in the most 
commonplace landscape, if one looks at it with 
S3mipathy and friendship, so the paiaters of 
peasant life threw a glambur over the daily life of 
tillers of the soU, and shfewed how in reality it 
exhibits a beauty paraUei to, and indeed closely 
related to, the charm of simple nature. The 
Dutch paiaters had represented the life of boors 
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and. peasants in tard. naturalism, unsoftened hy 
a mixture of higlier feeling. But Millet, out of 
aiTYina.r materials, produced paintings which, stir 
human and religious feelings. These paintings, 
representing the ideal side of the life of the 
country, are parallel to the poems of Words- 
worth and the idylls of many of our English, 
writers ; for in England hterature is far more 
readily responsive than art to the working of 
rehgious ideas. But some of our painters, 
especially Mason and Walker, have produced 
works somewhat resembhng those of Millet, 
but with a keener sense of beauty, and perhaps 
showing a less strong attachment to the soil, 
which attachment indeed is most strongly 
developed among the peasant proprietors of 
France and Italy. 

To ideahze in such a way the life of industrial 
workers in the great manufactories would be 
a harder task, for where machines predominate 
they are potent to make the life of those who 
attend to them mechanical also. Probably 
where romance and emotion enters into the 
life of factory workers it comes by the way of 
home life, and is usually either of an amatory 
or a religious character. 



CHAPTER Vn 


MYSTICISM AJSID SYMBOLISM IN ART 

R eligious art, that is to say representative 
religious art, may be of value to historic 
religions in three ways : (1) as iconic, producing 
pictures or statues of the deities and saints of 
the religion of such a kind as to enhance or to 
direct the veneration of them ; (2) as narrative, 
embodying in wall-painting, or sculptured rehef 
or stained windows, representations of the 
deeds of founders, or events in the history of 
the faith. Whether such events were historic 
or only quasi-historic, that is m 3 rthologic, is of 
course from some points of view very important, 
but not in a purely artistic light ; (3) as S3nnbohc, 
placing before the eyes of the faithful repre- 
sentations which have a meaning other than, 
and higher than, an indifferent spectator would 
discover ; embodying truths of the faith in a 
hidden way, which only those can discover who 
are in a degree like-minded with the artist. 

In early Christian art, as we shall see in a 
later chapter, these three kinds of embodiments 
of religious belief are not kept apart, but 
mingled. The narrative element is decidedly 

141 
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predoniiiiaiit : scenes from Old Testament and. 
New Testament history are the usual subjects. 
But they were not taken in a purely historic 
light ; indeed, at the time the critical historic 
spirit was non-existent. They became emblems 
more or less arbitrary of the teaching of the 
Church and the hopes of the Christians. Of 
the Founder of the religion and his Mother 
there are at that period no reaUy interesting 

representations. 

The way in which the rehgions usually try 
to express those of their tenets which cannot 
be directly embodied in visible form is the way 
of symbolism. In some provinces of religious 
art s3rmbohsm takes a great place. Of course 
its primary purpose is to impress certain truths, 
or what are supposed to be truths, on the 
beholder. But if we turn from the matter to 
the form, we shall find that symbolic art also 
may seek for and appreciate beauty ; or may, 
at the other extreme, be at a very low artistic 
level. 

It is evident that in speaking of symbolism, 
which has been the subject of many learned 
treatises, from Creuzer’s Symbolih onwards, I 
must closely limit my field. I shall not treat 
of symbolic actions or rites, which aboimd in 
all religions ; but only of symbolism in art, and 
in particular in representative art. 

Symbolism in religion is closely related to, 
and perhaps derived from, sympathetic magic, 
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one of the most universal and primitive of the 
tendencies of the human mind. Phenomena 
which happen together, or which closely resem- 
ble one another, are apt to be hound together 
by a religious or quasi-rehgious bond ; the sun 
and gold or a chariot ; the moon and child- 
birth ; winds and wings ; rain and spri n kl i ng. 
Especially in Oriental religion symbolism has 
run riot. In a somewhat crude form, it pervades 
early Oriental art from its origin in Babylon 
and Susa to the highly developed productions 
of the Persian empire. On the cylinders of 
Babylon the strength of a deity is represented 
by adding a hon’s head to a human body ; the 
swiftness of a deity is represented by giving 
wings to his form, wings not meant to fly with, 
but rather to imply the rapidity with which he 
works. He often holds in his hands vanquished 
hons or stags, to signify his power over the 
fl.Tn'Tna.l world ; he wields the axe or the thunder- 
bolt as supreme in the sky, and guiding the 
storm-clouds. But in Assyrian and Egyptian 
art these symbols are mere additions to an 
ordinary human form : there is no attempt to 
make the human form itself distinctive of the 
character of the deity. 

It is the eternal merit of the Greeks to have 
humanized rehgious art, to have turned it from 
symbohsm in the direction of anthropomor- 
phism. Aristotle observes that a work of art 
should be not a symbol but a representation ; 
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and this principle worked in the nnconscions 
level of the minds of Greek artists. In the 
earlier stages of Greek art we find remains of 
the primitive symbolism. Zeus is mainly dis- 
tinguished by carrying the thunderbolt, Hermes 
the herald^s staff, Apollo the lyre, and so forth. 
But as Greek art grew towards maturity it 
reduced this conventional and inartistic sym- 
bolism. 

It is true tliat the deities to the last, especially in their 
formal cultus images, retained attributes indicating their 
special provinces or functions ; Zeus as master of the sky 
carrying the thunderbolt, Apollo as god of music the lyre, 
Artemis the bow, and the like. Wings were still added in 
some cases : placed on the feet of Hermes they indicated 
his agility ; placed on the shoulders of Eros they reminded 
men of the fleeting character of love. But these attributes 
were little more than survivals ; in the meantime the Greek 
artists had discovered a more excellent way for indicating 
the character and functions of the deities. The later 
fashion was to incorporate in the human figures of the 
gods their character. The type of Zeus, the father of gods 
and men, was derived from that of the Greek citizen-father ; 
only in his fatherhood there is something more than human. 
The type of Apollo and of Hermes is that of the yoimg 
athlete, in aU the glory of perfect symmetry and agile 
force ; only the face is not that of an ordinary athlete.’’ ^ 

In the end, Greek art in the hands of Praxiteles 
and his contemporaries overdid the humanizing 
of the types of the gods, represented them no 
longer as super-men and super-women, but as 
ordinary and even frivolous human beings, in 

^ Grardner, Principles of Greek Art, p. 92. 
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such figures as the Hermes and the Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles. 

In the more refined forms of religion, the 
pantheism of the Brahmins of India, the pro- 
phetic religion of Israel, the higher forms of 
Mohammedanism, the use of symbols is much 
less prominent. Indeed, the Jews and the 
Mohammedans have been so obsessed by the 
fear of idolatry that they have abstained from 
representative art altogether. 

But idolatry is at a much higher level than 
mere fetishism. In fetishism supernatural 
powers are attributed to any object of imusual 
or striking character, a stone, a tree, an aniTnal, 
in which supernatural power is supposed to 
dwell. Petishism has no relation to art : the 
fetish would have its sacredness impaired if it 
were interfered with by the hand of the artist. 
But in idolatry the worship is given to objects 
moulded by the hand of man ; and the love of 
beauty which is the privilege of some races 
tends, when once the deities are represented in 
human form, ever to improve and refine that 
form. So idolatry becomes the fruitful mother 
of art. 

In Christian history all three of the tendencies 
which I have mentioned are prevalent. The 
veneration of relics, holy water and the hke, 
is a survival of fetishism. A certain degree 
of idolatry has necessarily accompanied among 
the less instructed the use of rehgious images. 
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But against such idolatry there constantly arose 
a protest from the teachers, usually the most 
spiritually minded of their time, who clung to 
the Hebrew tradition, and regarded the venera- 
tion of images as a danger to be protested 
against. 

Early Christian art passed through the sym- 
bolic stage. In the paintings of the Catacombs 
and on the early Christian sarcophagi there is a 
great deal of pure s3Tnbolism : the shepherd 
with his sheep is a type of Christ ; the peacock 
is the emblem of immortality, because its flesh 
was supposed to be exempt from decay. The 
figures of prophets and apostles are but little 
varied to express the individual portrayed. 
They merely serve to tell a story; they are little 
better than picture-writing. And in the Middle 
Ages, the figures of Saints and Martyrs were 
distinguished rather by the instruments of their 
execution which they bore, than by any inward 
indication: St. Catharine appearing by the 
toothed wheel, St. Laurence carrying the grid- 
iron, St. Sebastian being pierced with arrows, 
and the like. It was not until the early Renais- 
sance that reaUy characteristic figures of 
Apostles and Saints make their appearance, 
and humanism triumphs over symbolism. 

But obviously symbolism, a merely mechani- 
cal way of indicating religious fact or doctriae, 
a sort of civilized picture-writing, is not really 
mystic art. It appeals more to the head than 
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the heart. But the real art of mysticism appeals 
to the feelings rather than the intelligence. 

In an interesting recent work^ Mr. March 
PhiUipps develops the theme that in painting 
form is intellectual and colour emotional. 
Stated thus baldly, the theme may be con- 
sidered a truism ; but Mr. Phillipps works it 
out in much detail, contrasting the painters of 
Florence, who carried on the classical tradition 
of laying the emphasis on form, with the painters 
of Venice who were influenced more by the 
East, and used colour and especially chiaroscuro 
with marvellous efiect. Form appeals more to 
those who appreciate the legacy of Greek art, 
with its clearness, its sobriety, its dislike of 
unbounded emotion. Colour much more im- 
presses those whose minds are less orderly and 
their emotions keener. It was natural that 
when Europe was divided into CathoHc and 
Protestant camps, the rehgion of the Protes- 
tants should have more af&nity with the schools 
of form, and the religion of the Catholics find 
expression in schools of colour. The danger 
which besets the former tendency is a critical 
and negative spirit, leading to a hard intellec- 
tuahsm. The danger which besets the latter is 
a weak and unrestrained emotionahsm. So to 
the Protestant mind the schools of art which 
were favoured by the Papal reaction and the 
Jesuit fervour are distasteful, though one 
^ Form and Colour, Ed. 2 : 1925. 
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has to recognize their great influence in the 
world. 

We must, however, distinguish between feel- 
ing and sentiment or emotion. Feeling in man 
is the most fundamental of aU things ; it is 
prior to thought and largely directs thought. 
But sentiment is an unstable thing, which is 
liable to the greatest aberrations. It cannot 
be trusted as a guide of life, though it greatly 
influences the pleasure of life. Feeling is an 
Anglo-Saxon word ; sentiment a French word ; 
and the two words take the colour of the two 
nationalities. When a man says, “ I feel a 
duty in the matter,” we are near the springs 
of character and the whole being. When he 
says, “ I have a sentiment in regard to the 
matter,” we are near the surface. Thus for 
practical life feeling is of unmeasured impor- 
tance ; sentiment is a decoration of life, which 
affects its happiness rather than its direction. 

Thus the mysticism which has a hold on the 
deep sources of human life, and thence draws 
inspiration and energy, is strongly to be dis- 
tinguished from the mysticism which evaporates 
in sentiment. Yet both kinds stand in a closer 
relation to colour and chiaroscuro in art than to 
the art of clearly defined forms. 

Mysticism is a sort of protoplasm of aU 
religions, beginning with the vague feelings of 
adoration and awe which come upon men in the 
presence of God. We have already seen that 
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a kind of mysticism inspires much, of modem 
landscape pamttng. But landscape painting is 
not the only field in wMch it works. Some- 
times it finds a clearer espression m art wMck 
is more definitely and purposefully mystic. I 
must first speak of mysticism in art as appealing 
to individuals, and then speak of it as affecting 
groups of men, societies or churches or countries. 

The mysticism of individuals is scarcely a 
tiling which can be submitted to criticism. It 
arises in the depths of the heart in a thousand 
forms, which often have no relation to logic or 
philosophy, but which are to the individual of 
infinite value, and often save him from pessimism, 
from vice and from ruin. To such an inner 
inspiration most naturally apply the immortal 
words of the Fourth Evangelist : “ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
voice thereof but knowest not whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth.” 

If this personal mysticism finds an external 
and articulate utterance, it will often be in 
poetry, poetry written not primarily to appeal 
to others, but written as an overflowing of 
personal feeling. Here and there it may reach 
and touch a kindred spirit, as when two harps 
are set side by side the striking of a particular 
note in one will cause the corresponding string 
of the other to vibrate. Or, if it be less capable 
of self-expression, it will dwell upon particular 
passages of Scripture, or particular works of the 
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great Christian mystics, and build them into 
the foundations of life. In the lives of the 
great teachers of Christianity, we often read of 
such appropriation of the deep sayings of othevs, 
which are often accepted in a sense quite 
different from that in which they were intended 
by their authors. Obvious examples are the 
appeal made to the spirit of Augustine by the 
words which he heard one day, tolle, lege, and 
the personal appropriation by Luther of the 
Pauline phrase “ The just shall live by his 
faith.” AU through religious history we find 
examples of such appropriation by religious 
leaders of words and phrases taken out of their 
connection, and treated as a revelation direct 
from Cod. 

Parallel to the personal acceptance of words 
of Scripture is the appropriation of the produc- 
tions of art. Some work of a great musician 
may have on a man appreciative of music an 
influence like that which the harp of David 
had on the storm-tossed spirit of Saul, and be 
the begmning of a change in feeling and 
character. 

In the same way a mystical spirit may find 
in a paintiag on which he fights a hidden and 
beautiful meaning, an expression of spiritual 
exaltation or hope. The technical quality of 
the picture will not matter much, the occasion 
of its production or the purpose which the artist 
had in makin g it is little relevant. In it the 
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modem Cliristian may see a reflection of phases 
of his own iimer experience, and recognize in 
the painter a kindred spirit, who has felt the 
feelings and been stirred by the thoughts which 
belong to his own spiritual experience. And, 
if the admirer be also a painter himself, he 
wdll probably try to give a visible shape to 
his inward behef or aspiration in works not 
intended for the public eye, but reserved for 
near friends. 

It is clear that when we consider works of 
this personal and intimate character, criticism 
is out of place. Such works are justified, not 
because of their truth or beauty, although of 
course they may have these quahties, but by 
their relation to the inner and the higher Hfe. 
The rehgious element in them is so great, that 
other elements need scarcely be taken into 
consideration. 

Sculpture and painting which reflect the 
rehgious experience, not of individuals but of 
societies and churches, offer a Httle more scope 
to criticism. In Roman days the chapels of 
Mithras and of Isis were full of representations, 
of small value as works of art, but a regular 
accompaniment of the services, as to which we 
know very httle, which were carried on in 
those chapels. The remains of Mithraic caves 
exist in abundance in the north of Europe, and 
the sculpture in them represents scenes of 
allegorical meaning : Mithras slaying a bull, 
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Ms birth in a rocky cave, Ms mounting of the 
chariot of the Sun, or feasting with Mm, Ms 
shooting with the bow, or cutting leaves and 
fruit from a tree. These rehefs we very imper- 
fectly understand, in the absence of MitMaic 
rehgious hterature. Parallel to the Mithraea 
were the underground chambers where the 
early Christians met for rehgious services, the 
walls of wMch were covered with scenes, mainly 
taken from the Old and New Testaments, but 
used with a transfigured and mystic meaning. 
These scenes we, having an abundant early 
Christian hterature, can interpret wdth more 
success. Poor as they are from the point of 
view of art, they are very interesting as throwing 
hght on early Christian behef. Such painting, 
always interpreted in a symbohc and aUegoric 
fasMon, went on through the Mstory of Christi- 
anity to the Renaissance. Two art forms 
especiahy — ^the crucified Saviour, and the Mother 
with her divine Son — ^became dear to the inmost 
heart of Christianity ; and in the cities of the 
Middle Ages to such figures were in many places 
attributed miraculous powers of heahng and 
helping. 

But there is a deep meaning in the saying of 
Goethe, that miracle-working pictures are gener- 
ally wretched works of art. The supernatural 
virtue in them has no relation whatever to their 
artistic excellence. They are icons or talis- 
mans f their value depends entirely on rehgious 
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belief, and criticism has to turn away from tbem, 
completely baffled. 

During tbe Renaissance, and in succeeding 
ages, one may fairly say that the mystic value 
of paintings and statues and their artistic merit 
are usually in inverse proportion to one another. 
The more the Greek sense of beauty has domin- 
ated an artist or a school, the less it is acceptable 
to the spirit of the old Catholicism. And con- 
versely, the works of sculpture and painting 
which appeal most to that particular type of 
Christianity are works which are lacking m the 
great quahties of art. 

But religious art cannot be of a lofty and 
noble character unless it in some measure 
satisfies both sight and spirit, at once pleases 
the eyes and stimulates the faculty of adoration. 
When the compeUmg power of a religion is 
fresh, the votaries will care far more for the 
meaning of a representation and for its stimu- 
lating power than for its artistic charm. But 
when the power of the religion is waning, it is 
the beauty of its monuments which still attracts 
men. Like poetry, representative art is often 
the ghost of dead religion. 

In England ordinary or uncultivated people 
know very Httle about art as such, and might 
well prefer, and in fact often do prefer, a crude 
and unskilful painting which succeeds in acting 
upon the emotions to a great work which fails 
to appeal to the feelings. The situation is 
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saved by a certain deference which at present 
the unlearned feel for the more highly trained 
and intellectual. If the merit of a painting 
were settled by the perfectly honest and actual 
feeling of the mass of the people, there is scarcely 
any depth to which art might not fall. 

Religious paintings should be so good in 
technique, so carefully studied in their rendering 
of natiure and of man, as to pass muster with 
the critic. But when that essential condition 
is complied with, their value is to be finally 
tested by their devotional value, by their power 
of raising really Christian emotion to a higher 
level, and infusing a brighter glow into the 
recognition of the God revealed in the life of 
the Founder, and the followers who continued 
that life on earth. 

The most characteristic types of rehgious 
mysticism in modern English art are Watts 
and Blake, as to whom we shall have something 
to say in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER Vin 

THE VARIETIES OF CHRISTIANITY 

I 

T O define Christianity is a very hard task. 

The history, indeed, of Christianity, in 
its outlines, may be studied in a hundred books 
better and worse. But what is the essential 
meaning of Christianity ? Als to this there are 
many views. Several writers in recent years 
have set forth what they regard as the real 
message of Christ. I -will begin with repeating 
the statement of Professor Hamack, one of the 
most learned of them. He writes : ‘ “ Jesus’ 
teaching may be grouped Tinder three heads : 
firstly, the kingdom of God and its coming ; 
secondly, God the Father, and the infinite value 
of the human soul ; thirdly, the higher righteous- 
ness, and the commandment of love.” 

No doubt other writers, as good Christians 
though not as learned as Hamack, would vary 
the formula. It is needless here to repeat their 
views. What I have really to set forth is the 
view accepted in the present volume. 

^ What is Christianily ? p. 6X. 
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Christianity has existed in four successive 
forms : first, in the teaching of the Founder ; 
second, in the Gospel of the apostolic age, 
especially in the writings of St. Paul and the 
Fourth Evangelist ; third, in the great Church 
of the Middle Ages; fourth, in the many 
churches of the post-Reformation age. 

As regards the original teaching, I would 
accept in the main the statement of Harnack, 
only altering the order of the clauses. When 
Jesus Himself was asked what was the essence 
of His teaching. He replied that it consisted in 
two great commandments : first. Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with ah thy heart and 
with aU thy soul and with aU thy mind ; and 
second. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. In all the three synoptic Gospels, this 
teaching is set forth in almost identical words. 
Two points are most noteworthy in it ; first, 
that it puts the love of God far above the love 
of one’s neighbour ; and, second, that it is no 
intellectual formula, but one having immediate 
reference to practice. Another teaching is so 
prominent in the discourses of Jesus that it 
must be put on the same level as love to God 
and man. That is the doctrine of the divine 
kingdom; and that the great duty of every 
man is to take a part in the promotion of that 
kingdom on earth. These are the main features 
of the teaching of the Foimder. 

But in the life of Jesus as it appears in the 
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Gospels there is another feature, which seems 
to me more fundamental than even the teaching 
which I have mentioned. This is a profound 
and overrdastering consciousness of the reality 
of the life of the spirit,, the feeEng that God 
and man alike belong to a spiritual world 
which lies above and around us ; and that this 
spiritual world is the only and ultimate existence. 
At every point, Jesus breaks the visible crust 
of the experiences of the world, and shows the 
true life which hes behind it. For the invisible 
only does he care ; and he regards it as the 
whole duty of man to take his due place in this 
world of the spirit. “ Fear not them that kill 
the body.” It is out of the heart that come 
the things which defile a man. Have no thought 
for the things of the visible hfe, but only for 
the things that are eternal. This frame of 
mind and spirit was so rooted in the Founder 
that it seemed to block out and exclude merely 
temporal happenings. And in the way of aU 
intense beliefs it was the motive and end of 
aU His actions. Of knowledge He hardly 
thought ; but action in the line of God’s will, 
and the intense feeling which cannot but find 
a vent in action, is of the essence alike of man’s 
goodness and of his happiness. 

In the second stage of the history of Christi- 
anity the centre of gravity is moved. Though 
love of God and man is stHl primary in the 
teaching, it centres rather in the doctrine of 
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Clirist. The disciples believed with intense 
fervour that their Master was with them in 
their missions and in their preaching as a source 
of spiritual power and energy. They had not 
any defined views of His person ; indeed, when 
one looks closely into the records one sees that 
many views scarcely to be reconciled one with 
the other prevailed among the apostles and 
teachers ; but all recognized the continuous 
working in the Church of the Spirit of Grod, or 
of Christ, or of the Spirit of Christ, all of which 
phrases they used without clear distinction. 

In so doing, they did not really depart from 
the first principles of Christianity. The subhme 
ethical teaching of Jesus, though of infinite 
value, and of value for all time, was not the 
seed of Christianity. Christianity was, in fact, 
not a set of doctrines, but a life ; the life of 
Christ, and its working in the world of spirit, 
and thence on the visible. 

Christianity soon began to absorb and to 
baptize into Christ features taken from other 
communities, the philosophy of Greece, the 
mysticism of Asia, the external organization of 
the cities of the Roman Empire. It grew and 
expanded like a mustard plant until it over- 
shadowed the civilized world. The accretions 
were partly good and partly of more doubtful 
character. 

The question for us at present, however, is 
of the present meaning of Christianity rather 
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than of its history. We find in the modern 
European world, and in the Church of England 
which is a sort of microcosm, reflecting the 
modem Christian world, two main ways of 
regarding Christianity, often mingled, but dif- 
ferent in essence. 

The developed mediaeval Church is prominent 
enough in history, with its organized hierarchy, 
its classes of bishops, priests and deacons, its 
formidated creeds, its sacraments, for which it 
claimed supernatural sanctions and miraculous 
working. Through the history of Europe the 
forces of the visible Church were opposing, and 
often overcoming, those of the State. Rulers, 
however powerful, had to make terms with it. 
Its temples and buildings stiU remain to astonish 
and dehght us. Its festivals and ceremonies 
were conspicuous in the history of aU cities. 
It dominated art as it dominated society in 
general. Its power culminated in the Crusades, 
the most noteworthy events in mediaeval history, 
and the most important in their consequences 
for good and for evd. 

In the Latin countries of Europe, Italy, Spain, 
Erance, the great organization which centred 
in Rome, though it has but a shadow of its 
former power, retains its form and its methods, 
its creeds and its miraculous sacraments, and 
maintains incessant war against freedom of 
opinion and against the science of history, and 
struggles — ^and this is its noblest feature — 
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against the lowering of the ethical standard 
which is the natural result of the spread of 
democracy. 

But in the north of Europe since the Reforma- 
tion conditions are entirely changed. There 
are in some countries State Churches : but 
beside them there have grown up a multitude 
of free religious societies which usually profess 
to go back to Christian origins, and to restore 
to a decadent Christianity the spirit of the 
Founder. As the organization of all these 
bodies, State Churches and dissenting commu- 
nions, is far less rigid than that of the Roman 
Church, it has become impossible to draw clear 
lines of separation between Christian and non- 
Christian, between the Church and the world. 
The only unity which at present exists among 
Christians in England, Germany and America 
is a spiritual tmity, inasmuch as all alike profess 
to abide by the teaching of the Founder, and 
regard the Spirit of Christ as stiU working in 
them, though in diverse ways. 

Christianity may be regarded from the inward 
and individual point of view, as concerned with 
the relations between the human soul and God, 
as interpreted by the Founder. In aU ages of 
the rehgion, men and women who cared for 
the higher life and were not absorbed in the 
daily work and troubles of existence have had 
going on within them a history of struggle 
against sin and- divine aid afforded them in the 
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struggle, of religious yearnings and aspirations, 
wMcii lias been to tbem tbe most precious of ex- 
periences, tbe tragedy or triumph of tbe spirit. 

Yet every body of Christians, however sHght 
be the ties which bind it together, must have 
some visible and outward rites. It will have 
services and festivals, recognized forms of 
worship and stated places for worship. It has 
been well observed that even among the Quakers, 
who are of all Christian bodies most averse to 
ritual, there are still some reHgious forms. To 
keep one’s hat on in a place of worship is a bit 
of ritual : and in fact, among the Jews and 
Mohammedans, it is an essential part of some 
services to keep one’s head-covering. And 
wherever there are externals of worship, the 
possibility of art comes in. 

But in the first two of the stages of Christi- 
anity of which I have spoken small place was 
left for art. Christianity, Hke Islam, arose 
among a society in which the plastic and mimetic 
arts were proscribed as irrehgious. Even in the 
post- Apostolic days, as we see from the paint- 
ings of the Roman Catacombs, there was no 
sense of art, if art be held to be dependent on 
a sense of beauty : for the representations on 
the walls of those labyrinths are merely didactic 
and symbohc, and show little sense of composi- 
tion and no originahty. It was not until about 
A.D. 1000 that any striving after beauty entered 
into the art of the Christian nations of Europe. 

P.C.A. L 
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But it is not only from tlie historic point of 
view, in its successive forms in the European 
world, that Christian art has to he considered, 
but also in its psychological and analjdical 
aspects. There have in every age been strug- 
gling in the Church a variety of principles or 
impulses, the ascetic impulse and the impulse 
of enjoyment, the mystic element and the 
element of naturalism, the ecclesiastical ten- 
dency and the impulse of individualism. And 
these have not succeeded one another in time, 
hut have been mingled in various proportions, 
now one and now another rising to the surface 
and becoming predominant. 

Christianity may affect representative art in 
three ways : 

(1) As the expression of essential religion, of 
the relation of God to man and to the world 
of nature. Of this essential rehgion there is 
of course something in aU the great religions, 
in Islam and Buddhism as well as in Christianity, 
and the Judaism of which it is the crown. 
But Islam and Judaism, in their fear of idolatry, 
have proscribed all art but such as is merely 
decorative. In Buddhist art, and especially in 
the figure of Buddha himself, there may be 
something of essential religion ; but it is so 
remote from European civilization that I need 
not speak of it; nor of the early Chinese 
painting in which some students have discovered 
a religious element. 
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(2) As contained in the early docnments of 
the Christian religion, the life and death of the 
Pounder. This is of course an influence acting 
only on Christian art, but acting on all art 
which professes to be Christian. 

(3) As embodied in the Christian Church of 
all ages. This we may call mixed, as con- 
trasted with pure Christianity. The Church 
in its expansion became greatly modified by 
the accretion of elements of all kinds, good and 
bad, and for all it found some expression in its 
art. Much of the art of the Church had little 
relation to primitive Christianity ; some was 
suited only to particular countries or particular 
developments of doctrine ; some was morbid 
and unhealthy ; some was frankly idolatrous. 
The various schools or branches into which the 
Christian Church is now divided must neces- 
sarily each approve of some of these develop- 
ments and disapprove of others. 

It is clear that the art of countries which still 
adhere to the Roman Church will, so far as it 
is religious, greatly differ from that of Protestant 
countries, so far as it also is religious. The 
fight in which the Founder of Christianity, His 
Mother, the Saints, are regarded in the Roman 
Church of the present day, does not greatly 
differ from the fight in which they were regarded 
in the Middle Ages. The art of ancient Italian 
and Gothic Churches still appeals to the worship- 
pers. But Protestants, however keenly they 
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may be alive to the charms and beauties of 
mediaeval art, yet appreciate it rather from the 
historical and aesthetic point of view. Much 
of it, especially that related to the recognized 
saints of Catholicism, and the future life, does 
not appeal to them as religious. The great 
features of early Christian history, the birth 
of the Founder, His life of beneficence and of 
teaching. His death on the cross and His 
heavenly exaltation profoundly interest Catholic 
and Protestant alike, although among Protes- 
tants there is a strong and growing tendency 
to turn from the miraculous side of these 
events to their spiritual meaning and present 
value. The Acts of the Apostles also are recog- 
nized and dwelt on by all branches of the 
Church. But the art of the Middle Ages is 
largely concerned with the stories recorded in 
the Apocrj^hal Gospels, with the legends in 
regard to the Virgin Mary, with the fives of the 
saints, with the last judgment, all of which 
subjects are of constant occurrence. But these 
events are for the most part now relegated by 
the growth of historic study to the realm of 
myth and fancy. The modem scale of virtues 
also is quite different from the mediaeval. 
Virginity, for example, was in mediaeval times 
regarded as a superior condition to marriage, 
a view not now held in any school of reasoned 
ethics. Thus we English are out of tune with 
mediaeval painting and sculpture. And it is 
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felt in Catholic countries that mediaeval art 
does not admit of further development and 
progress ; when the line is continued it leads 
only to decadence and frigidity. It is, as I 
have already pointed out in my introductory 
chapter, a mistake to suppose that there is 
a deeper cleavage between Christianity and 
modern art in predominantly Protestant than 
in predominantly Catholic countries. Writers 
in the Roman Church bewail that cleavage quite 
as mournfully as do English and German writers. 
Wherever Christianity takes an ascetic form it 
turns away frorn art. But wherever it is com- 
bined with appreciation and love of nature it 
feels the need of art. There is a general opinion 
that the more Modernist forms of Christianity 
are opposed to Christian art. And no doubt 
many of the art developments of the Middle 
Ages rouse their hostility. But whether a 
modem Christian art is possible is the question 
to which the present volume is mainly devoted. 



CHAPTER IX 

GR^CO-ROMAN CHRISTIAN ART 

I PROPOSE to sketch in briefest outline the 
history of Christian art down to modem 
times. Of course it can be only an aeroplane 
view: any detail would throw the whole out 
of perspective. And it must be a sketch 
from a particular point of view, that of the 
writer. It is, in fact, put in to form a sort of 
connectiug link between the general state- 
ments set forth in earlier chapters and the 
hints as to modern Christian art with which I 
conclude. 

Worthy rehgious art must be worthy both on 
the side of rehgion and on the side of beauty. 
However expressive it be, if it does not aim at 
the beautiful, it becomes inartistic. It is from 
this point of view that I shall speak of the art 
of Christianity. It might be possible to throw 
aside all ideals and to treat the history of 
Christian art from a purely external point of 
view, just as it might be possible to sketch the 
history of morals without suggesting what in 
conduct is good and what bad. But such a 
treatment would be not only without interest 
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but without humanity. It is precisely the 
human element, the element of idealism, that 
gives meaning to history. 

I 

To repeat the summary set forth at the 
beginning of Chapter VII, there are three ways 
in which graphic and plastic art can be of 
service to dejfinite rehgions. 

(1) By representations of the Deities or Saints 
of the rehgion. In the case of pagan religions, 
the figmes will be of Gods and Heroes. In 
the case of the historic rehgions they will be 
of Founders and Saints. I am speaking of 
detached figures in sculpture or painting. Egypt 
and Greece have bequeathed to us a great 
gallery of divine or heroic figures, the Egyptian 
deities symbohc in type, the Greek purely 
humanist. Of the four great historic rehgions 
— the Jewish, the Mohammedan, the Buddhist 
and the Christian, — ^the former two proudly 
disdain any such representations : the Buddhists 
and the Christians have in every age, save the 
very earhest, accepted them. 

(2) By representations of mythic or historic 
events in which the deities or heroes of the 
rehgion have played a prominent part. This 
is the work of painting or sculptural rehef ; it 
may be cahed narrative art. 

(3) By representations of a mystic or symbohc 
character, in which an attempt is made directly 
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to embody doctrine or belief, to stimulate 
feelings of piety and to inspire conduct. 

Tbe polytheism of the ancient world we may 
set aside. In its day it produced a superb 
development of art ; but at present it has no 
influence on religion, it is potent only as poetry, 
wMcb is the ghost of dead religion. The two 
great religions of the non-Semitic world. 
Buddhism and Christianity, show us many 
parallel developments in art as in history and 
doctrine. In both religions the idealized figures 
of the Founder and his most prominent followers 
take a prominent place. In both, narrative 
representations of the deeds of the Founder and 
of notable events in the history of the society 
are frequent. ^ And in both religions many 
attempts have been made to give graphic 
representations of doctrine, of hope and of fear, 
in which the ideas of the rehgion took form. 
Although in their intimate character. Buddhism 
and Christianity, the religion of despair and 
the rehgion of hope, are strongly opposed one to 
the other, yet they constitute a group as opposed 
to the severe monotheism of the Semites. In 
their history they offer striking analogies to 
one another which have been well pointed out 
by Dr. EstHn Carpenter, who was equally at 
home in the early hterature of both reHgions. 
The paraUehsm in their art is noteworthy. 
The art of both springs out of the Hellenistic 
world-art of the age after Alexander the Great. 
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Alike in Buddhist and in Christian art the life 
of the Founder embroidered with legend is one 
of the earliest and most usual subjects, and 
the saints of the religion cluster about him. 
But to develop this parallel would lead me 
away from my present purpose. Buddhist art 
is another subject. 

As the Christian religion came to birth in a 
Jewish Society, there could be in its earliest 
stages little sympathy for art. Of Jesus and 
TTtr apostles there are no authentic portraits. 
In the Synoptic Gospels the only art work 
spoken of with any admiration is the temple 
of Herod, which was certainly one of the most 
magnificent structures of antiquity. In relation 
to that we have the memorable witness : “We 
heard Jesus say, I will destroy this temple that 
is made with hands, and within three days I 
wiU build another made without hands. ” ^ And 
we can scarcely be surprised at this if we consider 
the essential inwardness of the Gospel of Jesus. 
It is quite natural that the Evangelists, who 
very imperfectly understood the mind of their 
Master, should have interpreted the saying in 
an unsatisfactory way. They regarded it as 
something to be explained away, as , something 
which, on the face of it, to some exdent justified 
the Jewish judges. Matthew and Mark add, in 
identical phrase : “ And not even so did their 
witnesses agree together.” The Fourth Evan- 
1 Mark sir. 58. 
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geKst does not tlras take refuge in the incon- 
sistency of the witnesses, but accepting the 
phrase as a genuine sa5dng of Jesus, adds, “ But 
he spake of the temple of His body,” ^ an 
interpretation which modem criticism will cer- 
tainly not accept. The saying is in line with a 
multitude of utterances in the Fourth Gospel, 
which imply the passing away of ritual and 
outward observance, and the rise of a purely 
spiritual and inward rehgion. 

On the other hand the love of, and deHght 
in, all that is most charming in nature is prom- 
inent in the Gospels, especially the part of 
them which records the early Gahlsean days 
of the preaching of Jesus. Writers on sesthetic 
have pointed out that the appreciation of the 
lilies of the field and the birds of the air, of 
the growth of seeds and the tending of sheep, 
reach a higher level than in any pagan fiterature 
of the time. The saying “ Solomon in aU his 
glory was not arrayed as one of these hlies ” 
shows the finest insight, the most exquisite 
freshness of spirit. It is out of such apprecia- 
tion that great art springs. But Christianity 
soon moved on from the hills and waters of 
Galilee to the slums of the great cities, and 
passed out of touch with nature. 

Through the whole history of Christianity 
there has been a struggle between those who 
regarded the representations of art as tending 
^ John ii. 21. 
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in a dangerous way towards idolatry, and those 
of more liberal and humane tendency. Tertul- 
lian, as we should have expected, takes the 
severer view : but that such a view was not 
usual is proved by existing remains. 

n 

The earliest extant Christian art is that 
which we find in the waU-paintings of the 
Roman Catacombs, which can now be studied 
in the great work of Monsignor Wilpert more 
effectively than on the spot in Rome.’^ It sets 
before us the adoption, the baptism into Christ, 
not of the great art of painting of the ancient 
world, but of the art of the common people of 
Rome, extremely poor in technique, defective 
in drawing and grouping, infinitely below the 
level of such paintings of the Roman age 
as those of Herculaneum and the house 
of Livia at Rome, but redeemed by close 
relation to contemporary behef, and tinged, 
so to speak, with the blood of the Christian 
martyrs. 

The craftsmen who painted these scenes on 
the walls of the tombs of Christians, and the 
chapels where they met for worship, were 
unskilled ; at first they may have been pagans, 
who did not understand the meaning attached 

^ Die Malereien der Ealahomben Boms, 1903. This is a 
work of great acoriraoy, the resnlt of long continued study 
and the use of all modem appliances. 
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by tbe faithful to the scenes portrayed. At the 
time other secret societies, attached to the 
worship of Sabazius Mithras and other deities 
of the Mysteries, caused the production of not 
dissimilar scenes, and in fact in some cases it 
is not easy to decide whether a scheme of paint- 
ing is Christian or not : but in the course of 
two or three centuries the specifically Christian 
character of the representations becomes more 
marked. 

At first, as early, according to Dr. Wilpert, as 
the second century, common Roman funereal 
subjects are adopted, the significance only being 
changed. We have scenes of harvesting, or a 
shepherd keeping his sheep. The sepulchral 
banquet of the pagans is modified into a repre- 
sentation of the Christian sacred meal. Orpheus 
playing his lyre among the animals becomes a 
type of the preaching of Christ. The peacock 
of Jtmo becomes a type of immortality, because 
the flesh of peacocks was supposed to be exempt 
from decay. The shepherd becomes a memorial 
of the Good Shepherd, and so on. Representa- 
tions of the pagan deities are of course avoided : 
but there is no scruple as to inserting figures 
of current art which are merely poetical, reclin- 
ing figures which represent rivers, winged genii ; 
even Cupid and Psyche, and sun and moon in 
human form. 

Soon simple scenes, illustrating tales of the 
Old or the New Testament, make their appear- 
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anee : Noah, in the ark, Jonah swallowed and 
thrown up by a sea monster, Susanna and 
the Elders, the three Jewish boys in the 
furnace of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel in the 
den of hons. And with these are intermingled 
scenes from the New Testament, especi- 
ally from the Fourth Gospel, the raising of 
Lazarus, the man from the pool of Bethesda 
carr5dng his couch, the baptism of Jesus, the 
denial by Peter, the miraculous multiphcation 
of the loaves and fishes, and the l i ke. It is 
impossible here to enter into the very difficult 
question in what fight exactly the early Chris- 
tians looked on these representations ; but it 
is clear that they did not regard them as mere 
illustrations of the Bible ; rather they looked 
on them as symbols, considering the return of 
Jonah from the sea-monster’s body as a type 
of the Resurrection of Christians or of their 
Lord, Susanna as an emblem of the persecution 
of the Church, the multiplication of the loaves 
as a type of the Eucharist. 

The paintings of the catacombs, and the 
Christian sarcophagi which followed in the third 
and fourth centuries, cannot be regarded as the 
productions of an art new or essentially 
Christian. They represent only a Christian 
species or adaptation of the popular art of the 
time, having no more claim to be regarded as 
works of beauty than the sign-boards of our 
public-houses. There is nothing of originality 
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in them : they follow slavishly some type which 
has in the course of time be.come dominant. 

Often they have an odd resemblance to current 
pagan types and groups, Daniel stands between 
two lions heraldically arranged, as used to stand 
in earlier times the figure of ApoUo between 
two griffins or the figure of Artemis between 
lions or swans. Lazarus as he stands in his 
tomb, which is more like a shrine, swathed in 
wrappings, is closely like a mummy or such 
primitive figures as that of the Asiatic Artemis 
at Ephesus. The representations of Jonah and 
his adventures remind us of those of Odysseus. 
The only figure of decided novelty which we 
find is that of the orant or praying woman, who 
stands with arms outspread ; it is uncertain 
whether she stands for a mourner or for the 
Church. Her attitude is certainly different 
from that of praying figures on Greek sepulchral 
rehefs, which stand with one arm only upraised. 
Noah also, and other male figures stand in the 
same attitude. Paradise is figured by a meadow 
with trees and shrubs. 

It is much less the figures that were changed 
than the meaning which they carried. They 
were less narrative than didactic figures.^ For 
a fuller appreciation of their meaning we have 
to turn to the contemporary hteratiue of the 
Church, where we find exactly the same person- 
ages mentioned in prayers and exhortations. 
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With the estabhshnieiit of Christianity as 
the religion of the state by Constantine, 
Christian architecture and art emerged from 
the catacombs into the light of day, and set 
out on their great career. At first the place 
of them is mainly Rome and Ravenna, the seat 
of the Byzantine Empire in Italy. There great 
basilicas were erected which became the place 
of public worship, and the comparative seclusion 
of Ravenna in the Middle Ages has preserved 
to us these buildings in so complete a condition 
that we turn rather to them than to the churches 
of Rome and Constantinople for information. 

In regard to the mosaics at Rome and 
Ravenna, I cannot do better than transcribe 
the words of Professor Baldwin Brown, ^ who 
greatly admires them, too greatly in my opinion. 
The churches 

“adopt in the main the principle of the -world-famous 
frieze of the Parthenon at Athens, and offer an ideal presen- 
tation of actual scenes, of which the building they adorn 
was the theatre. One of the earliest and quite the finest 
of the mosaics, that of S. Pudentiana at Rome, is in respect 
of its main scheme canonical. In the apse of that church 
the stately form of Christ enthroned as teacher occujues 
the central position, while on a lower leTel and on both 
sides of hj-m sit the -twel-ve apostles. The arrangement 
transfers to the heavenly sphere the appearance of the apse 
of the church at service time, when the presiding official 


^ Hastings, Encydopoiiict of Bdigion and Ethics, vol. I» 
p. 847. 
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occupied tlie thione in the centre behind the altar, with 
the attendant priests on the stone bench round the curve 
of the apse on either side of him.” 

In the church of S. ApoUinare Nuovo at 
Ravenna, there are depicted on either side 
processions of saints who advance towards the 
altar hearing wreaths ; above are scenes from 
the life of Christ ; on one side illustrations of His 
miracles and discourses, on the other of His 
passion, where aU that is painful or humiliating 
is softened down or omitted. 

The intention of the whole decoration is 
clearly to instruct. To the officials and clergy 
it would have a symbolic meaning, and illustrate 
the mysteries of the faith. To the crowds of 
worshippers it would be a substitute for the 
study of the Bible, since few of them could 
read. Pictures are the Bible of the poor. 

In the style of these mosaics there is beyond 
doubt something very stately and lofty. But 
naturalism, any breath of actuahty, is excluded. 
They are in a world of their own. Their style 
of convention acted on the art of the Eastern 
Church so strongly that that church has never 
really broken away from it. As the religious 
thought of eastern Europe has never moved 
on beyond the creeds of Mcaea and Chalcedon, 
which it cherishes with fanatical devotion, so 
its architecture and art became fixed in the 
Byzantine age, and indeed, may be said to 
have been petrified. The good Anghcans, who 
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long for closer alliance withtke Eastern Clitirches, 
suffer from much illusion. 

It was the new blood of the northern nations, 
Goth and Frank, Saxon and Lombard, poured 
into the anaemic body of the later Roman 
Empire, which prevented such petrifaction in 
the kingdoms of the West. 

The rise and progress of late Roman architec- 
ture may be traced in remaining buildings and 
ruins of aU ages. The history of graphic and 
plastic art, the remains of which are far less 
solid and durable, may well be followed in the 
succession of ivory carvings, a succession which 
runs almost without interruption from Roman 
times onward. An extensive series of casts of 
ivories, formed by the late Professor Westwood, 
may be studied in the South Kensington Museum 
and the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The 
miniatures in manuscripts also are a long con- 
secutive series, and influenced the greater art 
of the churches. 

In representing the person of the Founder of 
Christianity, art has had great difficulties to 
encounter. There are three aspects of His exis- 
tence which are especially dear and interesting 
to Christians : the Nativity, the suffering on 
the cross, and the heavenly exaltation. But 
in representing the crucifixion artists have to 
emphasize the suffering and sorrow of the 
Saviour ; and it is impossible to produce any 
figure which shall be pleasing to look at. The 
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cnicified Christ is the centre of Christianity as 
ascetic, as the worship of sorrow ; and this 
worship is at the opposite extreme to the joy 
of life which is the natural and attractive subject 
of art. No such representation belongs to early 
Christianity. In early Christian painting Christ 
appears in the form of the Good Shepherd or 
Orpheus ; in painting and the reliefs of sarco- 
phagi He appears also as teaching or in the 
company of the apostles, an ordinary figure of 
no striking beauty. Even in later Roman and 
Byzantine art, representations of the sufferings 
of Christ, the trial, the scourging, and the cross, 
are represented but rarely and with much 
reticence. Especially in one aspect did the 
historic Christ offer a field to naturalist and 
idealizing art, as an infant in the cradle, or in 
the arms of His mother. But as in the early 
Oriental church the Mother of Jesus stood 
almost on the same level of deity as her son, 
the group of Mother and Child remained con- 
ventional ; and it was not until Christian art 
was loosed and expanded at the Renaissance 
that the group became a study of ideal beauty 
and charm. The exalted Saviour was often 
portrayed, but it was a subject to the worthy 
depiction of which art in the early Christian 
days was scarcely equal. 

The apostles and saints of Christianity, with 
whom were associated the Jevdsh prophets and 
kings of the Old Testament, appear on sarco- 
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pliagi of the later Roman Empire. But it was 
far beyond the power of the decadent art of the 
time to create satisfactory sculptural t5rpes of 
the different saints. So they had to be indenti- 
fied by the attributes which they bore, which 
served as labels of identification. 

Narrative art took up for representation 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments, from 
the history of the Virgin, from the apocryphal 
Gospels, and from the fives of the saints. Since 
art was without fife, these scenes were in a high 
degree conventional, and the repertory of them 
was decidedly limited. 

The mentality of the Christians of the first 
centuries naturally regarded the transition from 
Judaism to Christianity as a process. Especi- 
ally in the speech of St. Peter at Pentecost and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we may see how the 
minds of the earliest disciples were steeped in 
the history and the ritual of Judaism, and 
regarded Christianity as a development of it 
rather than as a new religion. In the Pauline 
Epistles we see how the apostle passed from 
Israel according to the flesh to Israel according 
to the spirit. No wonder that the Jews of 
his time were indignant with him for giving 
over to the Gentiles their spiritual patrimony ; 
and modern Jews, even the most liberal of them, 
are imable entirely to set aside this indignation. 

It is a remarkable and very suggestive fact 
that the Jews owe aU the embodiments of their 
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history and their historic rehgion to Christian 
artists. The genius of the Hebrew race turned 
in another direction than that of representation, 
towards ethics and theology rather than towards 
art (other than music) ; towards the future 
rather than towards the past. The grand 
stories of the Old Testament — ^the Creation, the 
Flood, the Paschal Feast, the travels in the 
Wilderness, the deeds of Moses, the actions of 
David, Ehjah, Daniel and other prophets and 
kings — are familiar to our eyes, not as events in 
Jewish History, but as antit37pes to the events 
of early Christian history, the Nativity, the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection and the like. 

The history of Israel, the caUing of Abraham, 
the rescue out of Egypt, were made into indis- 
pensable stones of the Christian construction. 
The Psalms were so completely appropriated 
that the great majority of Christians now think 
of them almost exclusively as belonging to their 
faith, and they make up a great part of ritual 
in every branch of the Church. In the same 
way early Christian art took over, baptized into 
Christ, the whole of the history of the Old 
Testament, and for the first time presented it 
to the world of art. It was but natural, indeed 
inevitable, that Christians should have in a 
great degree transposed it. There was no Jewish 
art to transpose : but they took the history 
from their own point of view ; and represented 
it in the fashion of contemporary paganism. 
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It might seem that an art which was jejune 
in the depiction of scenes of history would be 
quite out of its depth if it tried to embody ideas 
and aspirations. But in fact art, which is on 
the technical side poor, has advantages over 
that which is more developed, when the problem 
is to represent what appeals to intellect and 
imagination rather than to the senses. Being 
free from the necessity of portraying natural 
objects as they really are, as well as from the 
search for what is beautiful, it has licence to 
work directly on the fancies and imagination of 
the people. Like the earliest artistic efforts 
of savages and children, it is a sort of pictirre- 
writing, which tries, by working on association 
of ideas, and the more primitive instincts, to 
put the spectators into a particular frame of 
mind. It works by suggestion and by symbol, 
and turns the mind from the things which can 
be seen to the things which are unseen, but 
inwardly felt. Thus the angels and devils, the 
monsters and nightmares of mediaeval art, 
probably had a powerful effect on the minds 
and perhaps on the hves of unsophisticated 
people. But as the knowledge and love of art 
spread such figures become impleasant and even 
repulsive. 

Another monumental work of Wilpert, that 
on the paintings and mosaics of Rome,^ is of 

i Die romischen Mosaihen und Malereien ; IV-XIII 
Jahrhundert, 
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extraordinary value for showing the successive 
phases of art in the central city of Christendom 
in the dark ages. The repertory of subjects is 
greatly increased. In the mosaics of Santa 
Maria Maggiore we have a series of consecutive 
views of early Jewish history. Events from the 
lives or the legends of the saints make their 
appearance, and the Popes, as is natural, 
frequently appear. The mosaics are by far the 
most trustworthy monuments : the paintings 
are very fragmentary, and often repainted, so 
as to be of httle value as evidence. Wilpert’s 
explanations are not wholly to be trusted, as 
he writes from the Roman point of view ; and 
the Church of Rome is unwilling to admit that 
Christian doctrine imderwent not only develop- 
ment but change. 

On the whole one is greatly struck with the 
poverty of choice of subject. Pious founders 
are far more in evidence than Christian beliefs. 
Scenes of the last judgment, and other repre- 
sentations bearing on the hopes and fears of 
the people are very rare, and belong only to the 
waning of the dark ages. Of the style in 
representation little can be said, for the period 
— ^fourth to thirteenth centuries — ^is just the 
time when art, which has any relation to the 
sense of beauty, was dormant. Convention was 
altogether dominant. 

I need not further dwell on the art of Byzan- 
tium and Ravenna, remarkable as it is from some 
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points of vie-w, and greatly as it is admired by 
many critics. It is essentially a petrified art, 
reaching a high standard in its own way, but 
destitute of all Christian life. It belongs to a 
different world from ours. The art of the 
Eastern Church, held down by Turkish domina- 
tion and Czarist despotism, has been unable 
to grow. In saying this, I do not call in question 
the genuine piety of the peasantry, and the self- 
devotion of the priests of Eastern Europe, but 
only point out that their religion has not found 
characteristic expression in art. The Roman 
monuments show how technical excellence slowly 
deteriorated for many centuries, and then began 
to improve. Their course reminds one of a 
long timnel through which one passes in a train. 
At first the light comes from behind ; but as it 
dies away in the middle of the tunnel a httle 
faint gleam from the front appears and grows 
stronger moment by moment. 



CHAPTER X 

GOTHIC CHRISTIAN ART 


I 

T he transition from an art which was 
essentially Grseco-Roman to the noble 
Christian art of the Middle Ages took different 
forms in the Bast and the West. In the East 
we have the great controversy as to image- 
worship which distracted the Byzantine Empire 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. It was a 
contest between the austerity which saw in the 
introduction of images into churches a dangerous 
and misleading tendency, kindred to idolatry, 
and which was no doubt strongly influenced 
by the ideas of the Mohammedans, who have 
always adhered to the Jewish tradition. The 
controversy which as it proceeded resulted in 
a wide-spread destruction by the Iconoclasts of 
religious images, ended in a compromise by 
which plastic figures of divine beings and saints 
were forbidden, but representations in colour or 
even in rehef were tolerated. But after this 
controversy there was no growth of rehgious 
art in the Byzantine Empire, no fresh spring 
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of pious invention ; but an adherence to estab- 
lished forms which naturally became more and 
more jejune and conventional as time went on. 

Very different was the course of religious art 
in the West. There was always in the Church, 
especially among the severer religious orders, a 
strong vein of asceticism which objected to all 
rehgious representations, and considered them 
a concession to the spirit of the world and a 
danger to the spiritual life. But the love of 
art triumphed over the spirit of Puritanism. 
However art arose, it has been the spontaneous 
expression of some of our highest faculties, and 
thus, for all who beheve that God works in and 
through man, it is in a sense inspired. Even 
the Jews, though their national genius did not 
set in the direction of art, yet recognized that 
good decorative work was a gift from above. 
When the tabernacle in the wilderness was made, 
Bezaleel the son of Uri was called in to help, 
because “ the Lord had filled him with the 
spirit of God, in wisdom and in understanding, 
and in knowledge, and in all manner of work- 
manship ; and to devise cunning works, to 
work in gold and in silver and in bronze, and 
in cutting of stones for setting, and in carving 
of wood, to work in all manner of cunning 
workmanship.” ^ 

If we pass over two millennia, we may find 
a st rikin gly similar view set forth by the 
1 Exodus XXXV. 31. 
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German monk Theodore, in the eleventh century 
A.D.^ His book contains practical instructions 
for work in aU materials, but in the preface to 
Book III he addresses his pupil thus : “ What- 
ever you may be able to learn, understand or 
invent in the arts, is given you as a gift of the 
seven-fold Spirit,” who bestows sapientia, intel- 
lectus, consihum, fortitudo, scientia, pietas, 
and timor Domini. He adds : “ Thou hast, 
after a fashion, shewn to beholders everything 
in creation praising God its Creator, and hast 
caused them to proclaim him admirable in all 
his works.” 

The works of Bezaleel and of Theodore alike 
were mainly decorative, hangings, vessels for 
sacred use and the like. But Theodore also 
mentions representations of the sufferings of 
Christ, and of the saints, the joys of heaven and 
the tortures of hell. This was the truly religious 
and ethical feature of Ms art. But he also 
delights in the sheer beauty of the church, 
wMch is to present the appearance of a heavenly 
garden, blooming with all kinds of flowers, and 
green with leaves and grass like the celestial 
fields where the blessed receive their crowns. 

The great art wMch arose in Northern Europe 
was conditioned mainly by two Mstoric factors. 
First, the consolidation of the religious society 
into a strongly organized church xuider the rule 

^ Schedula diversarvm artium, edited and translated by 
R. Hendrie, 1847. 
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of Rome, which became in all religious matters 
an imperious dictature, which over-stepped the 
limits of country and race, and welded men 
into a more or less homogeneous commonwealth. 
And second, the vivifying and stimulatiag 
influence of the races of barbarians, which, 
after overthrowing the Roman Empire, had 
settled down into a group of kingdoms and 
dukedoms, and by degrees infused a fresh life 
into all the activities of men, social, military, 
commercial and artistic. These nations had 
not the natural turn for art which had marked 
the races of Southern Europe, especially the 
Greeks. But when they were so far civi- 
lized as to feel the need of art, they used it to 
give expression to their own character, restless, 
enterprising, individualist, deeply interested in 
the world about them, keenly appreciative also 
of spiritual realities. 


n 

There then came into being a homogeneous 
art, thoroughly suited to the religion of the time. 
With the great cathedrals and abbeys of the 
time all are acquainted. It is less clearly 
realized, especially in England, which has been 
profotmdly affected by the Reformation, that 
all the other arts worked in harmony with, or 
in subordination to, that of the architect. As 
afl. the arts in Greece centred in the temple with 
its carvings, its festivals and processions, so in 
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the Middle Ages the great churches were full of 
works of sculpture and painting, with vessels 
and rehquaries ; and in the services and displays 
connected with worship, magnificent costumes 
and endless pageants excited the awed admira- 
tion of crowds of votaries. Our cathedrals 
remain i hut their contents have perished. 

To an English student, much more interesting 
than the Christian art of Italy in the later 
Middle Ages, are the Gothic schools of the more 
northerly parts of Europe, of Burgundy and 
Flanders and the Rhine, and more especially of 
Northern and Central France. It was in France 
that the most splendid of the Gothic cathedrals 
arose, at Chartres, Rheims, Rouen, Beauvais, 
ATYiiftTis and other cities. Sometimes these 
cathedrals were the result of a wave of refigious 
enthusiasm and revival. In the twelfth century 
such a wave seems to have been originated at 
Chartres, the seat of perhaps the most typical 
of the French cathedrals, and to have spread 
thence to other places. Haymo, Abbot of S. 
Pierre sur Dives in Normandy, gives an account 
of what happened in his own district : ^ 

“Wbo ever saw, wbo ever heard, that kings, princes, 
mighty men of this world, puffed up with honours and 
riches, men and women of noble birth, should biud traces 
upon their proud necks, and submit them to wagons which, 
after the fashion of brute beasts, they dragged with their 


^ For this account I am indebted to Mr. G. G. Coulton’s 
Art and the Meformatim, 339. 
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loads of wine, corn, oil, lime, stones, beams, and other 
things necessary to sustain life or to build churches, up 
even unto Christ’s abode ? Moreover, while they draw 
the wagons, we may see this miracle that, although some- 
times a thousand men and women, or even more, are bound 
in the traces, yet they go forward in such silence that no 
voice, no murmur, is heard. When, again, they pause on 
the way, then no other voice is heard than confession of 
guilt, with supplications and pure prayers to God that he 
may vouchsafe pardon for their sins ; and while the priests 
there preach peace, hatred is soothed, discord is driven 
away, debts are forgiven, and unity is restored between 
man and man.” 

Of eoTirse such outbursts of religious enthu- 
siasm were unusual ; the funds for the building 
of great churches had generally to be procured 
ia a very different way, sometimes from such 
sales of indulgences as aroused at a later date 
the iadignation of Luther. We must not too 
closely iuvestigate the means by which magni- 
ficent monuments have been paid for. If the 
great cathedrals were often partly paid for by 
the shameless sale of spiritual indulgences, the 
Parthenon of Pericles was paid for out of 
the fund contributed by the cities of Greece 
for defence against the invading power of 
Persia. 

In some of the great Gothic shrines, notably 
that of Chartres, a great part of the effect of 
the richly decorated interior is produced by the 
colouring of the stained windows, which, especi- 
ally on sunny days, bathe the church in rich 
colour, which certainly acts strongly on the 
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emotions. It is not the figures on the windows 
which impress the visitor ; as paintings such 
figures can never rival those in the paintings 
and mosaics of the walls of churches, the 
techniq^ue of them being of necessity clumsy. 
But the coloured windows combine with the 
rest of the interior decoration, and tend to 
produce a devout frame of mind. 

The development of stained windows belongs 
mainly to the Gothic north. The windows of 
Italian churches were larger and let in more 
fight, so that wall-paintings could be more 
satisfactorily seen. Clearly they would be killed 
by rivalry with the colours coming through 
glass. So it is not surprising that in Italy 
stained windows were sparingly introduced. 
M. Miintz writes : 

“ Under Nicholas V (mid-fifteenth century) glass-painting 
gave a last flicker, before its systematic exclusion from 
Italian churches ; or at least before it ceased as an inde- 
pendent art, and became the handmaid of painting proper, 
and was reduced to the meanest of rdles, that of mere 
copyist.” 

But it was not only at Borne and under 
Italian influence that objections were raised to 
the sensualism of coloured windows. Mr, Bald- 
win Brown, a writer of high authority in aU 
questions of art-history, writes : ^ 

“ There was a puritan vein in monasticism that led to 

^ Hastings, EncyclopcBdia of SeUgion and Ethics, I, 
p. 850. 
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protests against what was regarded as over-exuberance in 
the use of the element of beauty in the furnishing forth 
of sacred structures. The so-called Benedictine orders, 
beginning with the Cluniacs of the tenth century, took as 
a rule this view, and a striking ilustration of its working 
is to be found in the attitude of the Cistercians towards 
stained glass. , The magnificent display of colour and 
imagery in the noble Prench storied windows of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, such as those at Chartres, they 
considered too sumptuous for the House of God, and sub- 
stituted geometrical patterns in grey and yellow. Figure 
sculpture on the fa9ades of their churches they also repu- 
diated.” 

But the Cistercians in England still paid 
homage to beauty in the exquisite carved 
fohage with which they, somewhat sparingly, 
adorned their interiors. 

The great cathedrals of England, noble as 
they are, never reached the same ideahty as 
those of France, and have suffered far more 
from spoKation. From the twelfth century 
onwards. Northern and Central France became 
more and more the mistress of the West in all 
matters of architecture and art. In books of 
great abihty and learning, M. E. Male has traced 
the history of Gothic art in France in the thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth centuries. He has shown 
how towards the middle of that period Christian 
art changed its character. In the thirteenth 
century it had been extremely fixed and abstract 
in type, in the highest degree symbolical, incor- 
porating in sculpture and painting the rigid 
dogmatism of the Church. In the next century 
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it moved towards naturalism, and began to 
appeal far more to tlie emotions. The central 
figures, Christ and His Mother, appear in fresh 
and more human form, and a number of fresh 
tjrpes of Saints come in. The influence of the 
Mystery plays, then frequently performed before 
great audiences in all the countries of Europe, 
becomes powerful in determining type and 
treatment. The contrast may be regarded as 
parallel to that notable in Greece between the 
severe and “ ethical ” art of the fifth century 
B.c. and the more stirring and “ pathetic ” art 
of the fourth century. 

But human nature cannot be wholly sup- 
pressed, and it is natural that in the capitals 
of columns, and the carved misereres of medi- 
aeval churches, we should find frequently an 
outburst which reflects the joy of life, repre- 
sentations illustrating the beast-stories of .lEsop, 
or events of everyday fife ; sometimes figures of 
animals and plants,^ which may rival the pro- 
ductions of China and Japan ; sometimes subjects 
sombre and grotesque, sometimes fight-hearted 
and playful. But such representations belong 
to the undercurrent only, and scarcely constitute 
a serious tendency. Some great churchmen — 
for example, S. Bernard in the twelfth century — 
were utterly opposed to what he considered 

^ A recent and compreliensive account of the treatment 
of foliage in Gothic art is English Gothic Foliage Sculpture, 
by Samuel Gardner, Cambridge University Press, 1927. 
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frivolity in the decoration of churches. Animals 
and monsters, unless they had clearly a mean- 
ing in symbolism, he was for entirely re- 
jecting. 

It is well known that the walls of mediseval 
churches were largely covered with paintings. 
These have suffered terribly in the course of 
ages. But a certain number survive even in 
England, where they have suffered more than 
on the Continent. Attention has been much 
directed to them lately, partly in consequence 
of the exhibition of copies, with some originals, 
at Burlington House. A few reach a consider- 
able level of merit, though most are extremely 
conventional. 

The painting which once adorned the walls of 
churches has now mostly disappeared, tmless it 
was made permanent in mosaic. We have to 
judge of it mainly from the windows, which in 
England have mostly perished, but which 
survive in many churches of the Continent. 
To these windows I shall return in Chapter 
XII. 

In an interesting recent work, Mr. L. March 
Philhpps ^ has dwelt on the emotional effect of 
mediaeval windows. They bathe the interior of 
great churches in rich dark colour which tends to 
produce a religious frame of mind. The forms 
in stained glass may be poor and unattractive, 
but the total effect is strong, for colour works 
1 Form and Colour, Ed. U, 1925. 
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on the religious emotions more than form. No 
doubt Mr. Philhpps’ view is psychologically 
correct. 

It is easy to understand that some modern 
writers, notably Buskin, find the sculpture of 
Rheims and Chartres and Amiens full of beauty 
and dehght, especially as compared with our 
modem surroundings. It is noble and lofty, 
the work of great Churchmen and great 
Christians, and raised to an infinite height com- 
pared with most of the trivial and sentimental 
art which surrounds us. I am myself by no 
means insensible to its charm. I remember 
visiting an exhibition of impressionist sculptural 
works in London. Persistently I studied the 
sculpture, piece by piece. But after a time 
there arose in me such a feeling of disgust, that 
I fled from it and found shelter among the 
mediaeval figures in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Prom them a feeling of pleasure and 
interest invaded me, and drove out the disgust 
by which I had been almost overpowered. But 
I should have recovered just as quickly in the 
galleries of the British Museum. 

Of this splendid Gothic art I must speak 
briefly, looking at it from various points of view. 
I cannot, of course, expect to do it justice. Of 
late years it has become to many of us more 
and more precious. The number of people who 
roam from cathedral to cathedral, studying, 
photographing, enjoying, has greatly increased 
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in recent years.^ Gothic architecture and art 
has become to many, like fine music or natural 
scenery, a great part of the delight in life. Its 
appeal goes below the surface, for it was our 
ancestors who created it ; and the delight 
which they took in it finds an echo in the 
unconscious recesses of our nature. We may 
greatly enjoy Greek or even Japanese art : but 
between them and us there is a deeper gulf 
than between us and our ancestors of the 
Middle Ages. 

We must consider this Gothic sculpture from 
the side, first of art and then of religion. In 
the first point of view, it is rather in the mass 
than as individual figures that we appreciate it. 
There are, no doubt, at Amiens and Chartres and 
Rheims many figures of angels and saints and 
virtues which fill us with delight and admira- 
tion. But they were made, not to stand in 
museums, but to be part of the decoration, a 
feature in the charm, of great edifices. The 
sculpture of the Parthenon excites our admira- 
tion wherever it be, because it is in itself so 
beautifrd, and we do not, save by an exercise 
of the intellect, understand its relation to the 
thought and feeling of the time when it was 
fashioned. But when we visit a cathedral we 

1 It is a great pleasure to me to cite as authoritative works 
by members of my own family, A Guide, to English GoOUc 
Architecture, by Samuel Gardner ; Mediceval Figure Sculp- 
ture in England, by E. S. Prior and Arthur Gardner. 
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feel as if we were coming home, and realizing 
a part of our birthright. 

Of course in the purely artistic or aesthetic sense 
Gothic sculpture will not compare with that of 
the Greeks. Not only were the Greeks infi- 
nitely superior to the mediaeval sculptors in 
the sense of the beauty of the human body and 
in the arrangement of drapery, but even in the 
face they had far greater power of expression. 
Alik e m their idealism and in their naturahsm, 
they far outsoar aU others : they are the masters, 
and all who have since worked on simi l ar lines 
seem but to be trying a prentice hand. They 
knew the human body as a shepherd knows his 
sheep or as a groom knows horses. And they 
were full of a passion for the ideal, which 
makes Greek sculpture for all time the guiding 
light of artists, as the philosophy of Plato is the 
guiding light of thinkers, and as the New 
Testament is the guiding light of those who 
love the spiritual life. 

But taking the figures of Gothic sculpture as 
wholes, and not too closely criticizing them, we 
must allow that the best of them are extraor- 
dinarily successful, that they express what the 
artist intended to express, and attract us with 
an irresistible charm. But fully to appreciate 
them, we must pass out of England to the 
churches of France and Flanders. The only 
English works which approach in merit the 
figures of the great French cathedrals are the 
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tombs of some of our kings and nobles, beside 
here and there a saint or angel which is beautiful 
almost as it seems by accident. 

But while Gothic sculpture is technically 
inferior to that of Greece, and to the art of 
the Eenaissance which is modelled on that of 
Greece, it is wider in scope. It incorporates 
many ideas which were foreign to the Greek 
mind. While it has little of the studied modera- 
tion, the self-control, the sense of balance and 
measure which are of the essence of Greek art, 
it shows wider horizons, it is more stimulating 
to the spirit of worship, it is far more emotional. 
The ideas of Gothic sculpture come from the 
religious leaders, the great Churchmen. But 
the execution, which must have been the work 
of quite ordinary mechanics, shows a sense of 
moral beauty which must have been widely 
spread among the people. In spite of all the 
crudeness and the brutality of the time, the 
spirit of Christ still worked in the Church. 

I cannot dwell upon the symbolism which 
ran riot in the art, as it did in the religious 
literature, of the Gothic age. Guillaume Durand, 
bishop of Mende in France, wrote in the thir- 
teenth century a book on the inner meaning of 
the rites and the art works of the Church,^ 
in which he interprets every feature of the 
churches and their decoration in an allegorical 

1 See G. 6. Coiilton, Art and the Befonmtion, Chap- 
ter Xni, “ Symbolism.” 
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or symbolical sense. Some of this symbolism 
was of a generally recognized type, and became 
a part of orthodoxy ; but it is clear that when 
once a teacher or preacher looks at works of 
art in the symbolic mood, there is no extreme 
of fancy to which he might not go. The 
founder of a church might interpret in one way, 
the workman in another, the people in various 
other ways : and every preacher who came by, 
priest, monk or friar, might torture all kinds 
of moral and spiritual lessons out of the simplest 
design. Very amusing chapters might be 
written on the subject. The four walls of the 
church may represent the four cardinal virtues : 
a bell-rope may stand for humility, because it 
hangs down, and so on. Even the colours of 
the clothes of saintly persons had mystic mean- 
ings. SymboHsm is attractive to the imagina- 
tion of poets and of simple-minded people ; 
but when carried to an extreme is as repugnant ' 
to beauty in art as it is to reason and good 
sense. 

But when we turn from the aesthetic charm of 
works of Gothic art to their religious character, 
the matter is less simple. They were intimately 
connected with the Christianity of the time. 
And the spirit of Christ has never at any time 
wholly forsaken His church. But that Church 
has seen seasons of enthusiasm and seasons of 
torpor, outbursts of inspiration and declensions 
into superstition. 
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So that while every one who has any natural 
or acquired sensihihty for art will love and value 
works of Gothic art for their own sakes, those 
only whose Christianity is of the same kind as 
that of the Middle Ages will fully sympathize 
with and be in harmony with it. It was essen- 
tially ecclesiastical, in intimate relations with 
the life of the cloister. Its scale of virtues and 
vices was quite different from that of the 
modern world, even from that of Rome in our 
days. The plans of the churches and the char- 
acter of their decoration were decided by a 
cehbate priesthood. The saints who appear so 
largely in that decoration were sometimes the 
inventions of a late age : and seldom do they 
embody a type of saintliness which would appeal 
to the modem world. 

It must of course be understood that in this 
chapter I have spoken only of fine art or ideal 
art, art in the best form which it assumed in 
the Middle Ages. I have not spoken of the art 
of the people, or of ordinary churches. Of 
course that was at an infinitely lower level, full 
through and through of magic, superstition 
and horror. One of the most usual repre- 
sentations in churches was of the final judgment, 
and especially of the fate of the wicked. The 
coarse imagination of the time revelled in 
paintings of the torments inflicted by devils 
on their victims ; every kind of torture, especi- 
ally torture by fire attracts it. How far such 
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representations had power in driving men to a 
virtuous life, or in deterring them from wicked- 
ness, it is hard to say. What is much more 
certain is that they greatly increased the power of 
the clergy, who held the keys of death and life, 
who could open or close the gate of heaven. 
In most respects the people, setting aside the 
really fine natures, were still barbarians, and 
art had to appeal to their coarse natures. The 
extremes of good and evil among them were 
far greater than in our own better regulated 
times. And as the art of the great churches 
and abbeys illustrated and stimulated the 
religious enthusiasm of the few, so art in its 
lower forms fitted in with the coarseness and 
materiahsm of the many. Probably few things 
tended more strongly to the revolt against Rome 
than the general feeling, as society became 
more civilized, that the Church had used the 
baser passions and the weaknesses of men 
mainly for its own purposes, to secure worldly 
wealth. 

One feature must not be overlooked in regard 
to mediaeval sculpture and painting : they owe 
much to the Greek tradition which never wholly 
died out of art, as the philosophic tradition 
never whoUy died out of theology. But for 
the Greek background, it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether Christian mediaeval art would have 
lived at a higher level than the Buddhist art of 
India, to which in many respects it was parallel. 
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and the human forms of which are to western 
eyes anything but attractive. 

After Gothic architecture and art had begtm 
to decline, we enter on a long period of conflicting 
tendencies. The history of the interactions of 
Christianity and paganism, of Gothic Classical 
and Romantic art is far too intricate to be 
sketched or summed up in a few pages. 



CHAPTER XI 

CHRISTIAN ART OR THE RENAISSANCE 

W E often speak of the Renaissance as a 
single event. But in fact it was a very 
complicated series of movements, lasting through 
centuries. Looking at it broadly it stands for 
the re-awakening of Europe, after the night of 
the dark ages. It may be roughly divided into 
three movements : 

(1) The arousing of the Christian world, first 
perhaps by the Crusades, and second by the 
rise of the Friars. This occupied the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

(2) The rediscovery of the literature and art 
of the Greeks : the great work of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

(3) The Reformation, which divided Europe 
into two great hostile camps, and served as a 
starting point for the literature and art, both 
of the Reformation and the coimter-ref ormation. 
This was the work of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. This division is useful as pro- 
moting clearness of thought ; but of course it 
is not rigid : there was endless overlapping, 
action and reaction. Some countries were in 
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the front of the age-long process : some only 
took part in it later. 

(1) Nearly aU great changes in the human 
world begin beneath the surface, and find 
embodiment in great personahties. There can 
be no doubt that the outstanding person in 
the first period of the awakening was S. Francis 
of Assisi, who hved in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. A poor man, not notable 
for power of intellect, or genius for organiza- 
tion, he shook the world by an inspiration 
which was a reflection of the primitive inspira- 
tion of the Christian society, and which carried 
aU before it. His sweet and saintly character 
and his universal love, which extended not only 
to his neighbours, but to criminals and lepers, 
even to animals and birds, have made him for aU 
time the unmatched exponent of the Christian 
impulses ; while his joyous acceptance of poverty 
and hardship raised him above all the motives 
of ordinary people and of daily Mfe. If on the 
side of intelhgence and of organization he was 
like a child, his deficiencies in these respects 
were made up by his contemporary, S. Dominic, 
who stands for the intellectual side of the same 
wave of influence of which Francis represents 
the moral and spiritual side. The two orders 
of friars, the Franciscan and the Dominican, 
though their natural rivalries brought on inevit- 
able coUisions, on the whole worked together 
for the renewal of the Christian society ; and 
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the greatest men of the period, S. Louis of 
France, Dante, Thomas Aquinas, carried on the 
torch which they kindled. 

In the art of Italy, the rise of the friars 
marks the first great break with the Middle 
Ages, the first steps in the art of modern Europe. 
With Francis was connected the work of Giotto 
and his successors, which gave birth to the art 
of Florence and then of all the schools of Italy. 
With Dominic was connected the painting of 
Fra Angelico, painting so simply and fundamen- 
tally religious and Christian that his frescoes 
stand amid the Italian paintings for much the 
same qualities as were shown in the active life 
of S. Francis. And as the character of Francis 
has in recent times won more and more the 
admiration and enthusiasm of Christians of all 
schools, largely as a result of the life by M. Paul 
Sabatier, a Protestant, so the paintings of Fra 
Angelico have been placed in an unique position 
by critics of aU schools, especially in England. 
He is perhaps the most Christian of aU painters ; 
and Ms Christianity is very near that of the 
Founder of the rehgion, simple, almost childlike 
in character, yet with openings towards the 
subhmest ideals of truth and beauty. He can- 
not be copied : but he can raise the spirits of 
those of kindred nature to enthusiasm. 

Parallel to the work of the Itahan Primitives 
is the painting of the German and Flemish 
schools, especially of the Masters of Cologne, 
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which shows the same breath of life and the 
same charm. This has been connected by the 
historians of art with the society of the “ Friends 
of God ” or “ Brothers of the Free Spirit.” 
In the fourteenth century there was a wave of 
religious mysticism passing over Germany as 
other countries ; and the Theologia Germanica 
which appeared about 1350, was followed by 
the Imitatio Christi. In Germany and in 
Flanders rehgious art began to shake ofi the 
shackles of the mediaeval church, and to move 
in the direction of the ideal. The works of the 
Primitives, as they are called, have an irresistible 
attraction for the naturally pious of aU ages. 

Especially in the schools of painting in Cologne 
and South Germany, Christian art overcame 
the tendencies to the ugly and the grotesque, 
which have always invaded Teutonic art. There 
is a combination of the ..realism which is a 
fundamental tendency of the Gothic mind with 
a love of beauty and charm which belongs 
rather to the Itahan schools. No doubt much 
of the latter element is due to Italian influence, 
and is more at home south than north of the 
Alps. But the highest art must always include 
both elements : European culture has roots iu 
the ideaMsm of Greece as well as in the strong 
character and the ruthlessness of the northern 
races. 

(2) The second stage of the Renaissance 
arrived when the philosophy, the literature and 
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the art of the ancient world arose from the 
tomb and became again living forces. The 
sculpture of Greece and Rome was again studied, 
partly in great monuments such as the arch of 
Beneventum and the Column of Trajan, which 
had survived, partly in statues recently dis- 
covered. In reading the hie of Benvenuto 
Cellini, for instance, one is greatly struck with 
the unmeasured admiration which the sculpture 
of Greece and Rome inspired in the greatest of 
the artists of the Renaissance. Michelangelo 
especially was in some aspects a continuer of 
that art, and fuUy ahve to the extent of his 
debt to it. To rival it was considered the 
greatest of triumphs : when a sculptor of the 
period produced a work which could be mis- 
taken for an antique he was dehghted. The 
knowledge of such works was not, of course, 
entirely new : in Rome there were many statues 
and reliefs which had never been buried ; and 
those which had been buried were being con- 
stantly brought to light. It is a very striking 
fact that as early as the middle of the thirteenth 
century Niccola Pisano had adorned the pulpit 
of the baptistery of Pisa with sculptured reliefs, 
which in style so closely resemble the rehefs of 
the Antonine age at Rome as to prove a careful 
study of the latter. And naturally with a 
revived admiration for Greek art went a revul- 
sion against Gothic art. The Gothic movement 
in architecture and art had never seriously 
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invaded Italy, at all events south, of Florence. 
The Roman hierarchy had always looked down 
upon it as barbaric ; it belonged to the Nordic 
peoples, and their virtues and their talents alike 
were not such as Rome valued highly. The 
boldness, the individuahty, even the spirituality 
which it breathed were unsuited to the main- 
tenance of the papal obedience. And now 
Italy had dug out of the tombs of the past 
splendid weapons wherewith to smite the bar- 
barians. 

At the same time, in Italy, as elsewhere, the 
whole rehgious background of church art began 
to go to pieces. The miracle plays, only suited 
to minds at a childish stage, fell out of use. 
Historic method began to make its way, and it 
was gradually reahzed that the hves of the 
saints, and even much in the early Christian 
tradition, could not be maintained as sober 
history. The background of miracle, never 
absent from the mind of the Church, began to 
become pale and to fade. Those who visited 
the churches found greater and greater difficulty 
in preserving the childlike and unquestioning 
faith which was necessary if the representations 
in them were to be fully appreciated. 

It would be quite superfluous for anyone to 
write a panegyric of the great art of Italy in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It has 
long been the custom to recognize the great 
Italian masters of the Renaissance as repre- 
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senting the third great bloom of the art of 
Europe, after that of Greece and the Gothic of 
the later Middle Ages ; and as in fact combining 
the charms and merits of the other two. How 
far this art can be considered essentially 
Christian is a difficult question, the answer to 
which must, no doubt, largely depend on the 
notion which one has of Christianity. But it 
is certain that at that time the secular element 
was already encroaching in art, and the rehgious 
element recessive. 

The truth is that just as the Greek art known 
to the painters of the Renaissance was but a 
late and feeble phantom of the great art of 
antiquity, so the Papal reHgion of the fifteenth 
century was a degraded and degenerate form of 
Christianity. The Popes of that age, who stand 
out as great figures in history, were completely 
secularized. Their private life was full of 
luxury and impurity ; and the object of their 
policy was not the growth of Christianity, but 
the acquisition of domains in Italy. The de- 
moralization which precipitated the Protestant 
revolt was growing to a head ; and ever5rwhere 
there was a feeling that a great reform was 
necessary. Thus, what most attracted the nobles 
and the savants of Italy was not the noble and 
ideal elements in ancient art, but its sensuous 
and luxurious side ; the new pagan influence 
came not from the great artists of the fifth 
century, but from the schools of Praxiteles and 
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Scopas. So when the counter-reformation set 
in in Italy in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the incongruity between the spirit of Christianity 
and pagan art became more and more manifest. 
The two elements had never really amalgamated, 
and they rapidly became more and more opposed 
one to the other. 

So when we come below the period of Raffaele 
and Michelangelo, the sculptors and painters 
in Italy found themselves at the cross-roads. 
The element of Christianity in their works is a 
constantly diminishing quantity, although there 
are exceptions. This was clearly seen by the 
pre-Raphaehtes in England and the so-called 
Nazarenes in Germany, who harked back to the 
more primitive artists of Italy who had not 
been seduced by the glamour of the Renaissance. 

The comparative power of Christianity and of 
the art of Greece over artists varied greatly. 
Michelangelo, though an earnest Christian, was 
on the whole more swayed by pagan art than by 
that of the Church ; and the same may be said 
of many of his contemporaries and successors. 
But other ItaHan painters, in particular Erancia 
and Lippo Lippi, seem to have more of the 
Christian spirit, and appeal to many modern 
lovers of art. Their art, however, stands on a 
different level from their conduct, which often 
followed the ways of a dissolute age, as Cellini 
and Vasari show clearly. 

(3) In the countries north of the Alps the 
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direct power of tlie Classical Eenaissance was 
far less. Indeed, its effect on art was mainly due 
to Italian influence, but it was not so in letters 
and history. Erasmus of Rotterdam stands 
out as a more effective figure in the reversion 
to classical models than the Italians, such as 
Pico di Mirandola and Politian. But the strong 
tradition of Italian painting, deeply rooted in 
the civilization of the great cities of Italy, was 
irresistible. It was not until the Reformation 
that the genius of the north began to be 
dominant in Teutonic art. Then Europe was 
divided into two camps, the Catholic and the 
Protestant. In countries which adhered to the 
Roman obedience, such as Burgundy and 
Flanders, the break with the art of the medi- 
aeval church was less abrupt, and an art parallel 
to that of Italy and almost as great went on. 
But in countries conquered by the Reformation, 
Germany and HoUand in particular, we trace 
the rise of a new art, neither Classical nor 
Gothic, of which the most notable feature was 
its tendency to naturalism, and its great success 
in portraits. 

While the art of the great Italian masters 
reflects the Christianity, largely paganized and 
secularized, of the papal court of the time, 
Diirer, Cranach and Holbein in Germany were 
incorporating in art with great technical skill 
the religious movement of the German spirit, 
which was becoming impressed by humanism 
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in literature and was travailing to the birth of 
the Reformation. No one can accuse the art 
of Dxirer of not being masculine. It fails rather 
in the southern quahties of dehcacy and grace. 
But it tends to drift in the direction of the exact 
and hteral rendering of the forms of nature, and 
in the direction of portraiture. The history of 
painting shows that there is an affinity between 
Protestantism in rehgion and Naturalism in art. 
We find the extreme of this tendency in the 
Dutch schools of painting. With great mastery 
of technique, and a marvellous power of repre- 
senting the scenes of nature and all that meets 
the eye, they are usually deficient in ideahsm, 
and therefore in human interest. Respect for 
fact, acceptance of fact, whatever may be the 
consequences, is a marked feature of Dutch 
art. And as extreme respect for the actual 
tends to hmit and weaken imagination, Dutch 
painting has been weak on that side. It pre- 
sents a remarkable contrast to the art of the 
Cathohc districts of Flanders and Burgundy. 

Holland, indeed, produced one artist of 
supreme genius, Rembrandt. He was not Cath- 
ohc, and certainly not Puritan. He is stated 
by contemporary authority to have belonged to 
the sect of Mennonites or Anabaptists : but 
his life was not guided by strict ethical principle. 
A great proportion of his work was rehgious ; 
and here he was markedly innovating. Natur- 
ally he avoided the themes which the artists of 
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the Middle Ages had so often accepted, the 
glories of Mary, the legends of the Saints and 
the like. He takes his subjects direct from the 
Old and the New Testament, with which no 
doubt he was famihar from his youth. And 
in the treatment of those subjects he does not 
rival the elegance of form or the mysticism of 
the great Italians, but takes models and inspira- 
tion from the world about him. There is always 
homeliness in his treatment of themes : the 
events he portrays take place not in a purely 
imaginary world, hut on the earth. As Jews 
were abundant in Holland, he tends to use 
them as models, though he makes no attempt 
at archaeological correctness. 

Protestantism is Christocentric, far more so 
than Cathohcism, which disperses its veneration 
more widely. And it is in the representation 
of Christ that Rembrandt is most original and 
inspiring. I borrow a paragraph from an 
accomphshed critic. Professor Baldwin Brown, 
as to Rembrandt’s achievements in this sphere : ^ 

“ It will be instructive in this connection to take the 
central figure of the Christian story, and to note the differ- 
ent situations, idyUic, epic, and dramatic, in which Rem- 
brandt has portrayed the figure of Christ. We shall see 
with what warmth of human feeling he has invested 
those scenes in which the Saviour, an infant or 
a growing youth, makes holy by his presence the 
simple incidents of family life ; how he rises to the height 


'^Rembrandt, p. 279. 
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of epic dignity when Christ moves, a mature and heroic 
form, through the acts of his earthly ministry ; with how 
intimate a S3mipathy he withdraws the veil from the scars 
of agony, and displays the man of sorrows, a sublime 
though pathetically human figure, in the tragedy of his 
passion ; and finally how he invests the risen form with a 
power and grace that have been made perfect through 
weakness and suffering, and completes the picture by em- 
bodying the eternal love that Christ revealed in the father 
of the Prodigal.” “ Rembrandt, when at his best, is more 
satisfying to the religious sense than any other artist.” 

At the same time, less in Italy than in 
Flanders, France and Spain, there arose great 
schools of Cathohc art. The counter-reforma- 
tion was in some countries a more powerful 
intellectual, artistic and rehgious force than the 
Beformation. The Jesuits in particular had 
wide influence, and great artists hke Buhens 
and Murillo and Bernini filled the post-mediseTal 
churches with sculpture and painting. In every 
country this neo-Boman art took a different 
character, conforming to the historical and 
social conditions. To by far the greater part of 
the cultivated people in England this kind of 
art appeals not as Christian but as artistic. 
Those who travel on the Continent frequent 
picture -galleries and churches and study master- 
pieces of this as of every kind. But these affect 
not the rehgious but the aesthetic faculties of 
the visitors, except in the case of those who are 
attracted by the post-Beformation Church of 
Borne. To most of us there appears such an 
enormous gap between the fleshhness of Bubens 
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or the sentimental extravagance of Bernini and 
the quiet and devotional services of the great 
majority of our churches that they seem to 
belong to different worlds. 

The estrangement between Christianity and 
art which began at the Renaissance has gone 
on and increased alike in the cormtries still 
dominated by the Roman Church and those 
which since the Reformation have stood apart 
from it. It has not indeed been a uniform and 
steady process, but one with periods of revolt 
and periods of reaction. Many artists and many 
schools have tried to find some way of accom- 
modation between the two, to bring back into 
art some of the love which at one time united 
it with religion. These efforts have never met 
with more than a partial and temporary success. 
And at present the estrangement between 
Christianity and art seems, as I have shown in 
my introductory chapter, almost complete. 



CHAPTER XII 

MODERN SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS ART 

H ere must be given a brief account of 
some of the modem schools which have 
definitely tried to produce a new Christian art. 
Of these, however, I can only mention a few 
which have impressed me. A fuller accoxmt 
would be useless unless accompanied by illus- 
trations, and would require a greater know- 
ledge of the churches and galleries of Europe 
than the present writer possesses. Setting 
aside landscape-painting, of which I have al- 
ready spoken, and confining our observation to 
humanist and mystic art, we shall find only 
one school in recent English painting which is 
of importance, the school of the pre-RaphaeHtes. 
The work of these painters is definitely idealiz- 
ing and definitely Christian ; and it has been 
of great value to the religious life of the Eng- 
lish people. 

The world of art is moving so fast, and so 
much at random, that to many readers the art 
of the pre-Raphaelites will seem out of date, 
a back-number, as the saying goes. Generally 
in the criticism of literature and art, the pro- 
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ductions of jSfty years ago seem antiquated, 
more so than the productions of an earlier time. 
That is the way with fashion : the fashion we 
have lately given up seems especially unfashion- 
able. But the pre-Raphaelite movement occu- 
pies an important place in history, and especially 
in English history. Dr. Muther, the learned 
professor of Breslau, writes : ^ 

“ EngKsh. New Idealism is probably tbe most remarkable 
form of art upon whicli the sun has ever shone : borrowed 
and yet in the highest degree personal, combining an almost 
childlike simplicity of feeling with a morbid Jiautgout, the 
most attentive and intelligent study of the old masters with 
free creative modern imagination.” 

And m another place he writes * of Rossetti : 

“ His painting was a drop of most precious essence, in 
its hues enchanting and intoxicating, the strongest spiritual 
potion ever brewed in Enghsh art. This tendency of spirit 
was so novel, this plunge into the tide of mysticism so 
enchanting, this delicate archaic fragrance so overwhelm- 
ing, that a new stage in the culture of modern England 
dates from the appearance of Rossetti.” 

And the great influence among the young of 
photographs of the works of Rossetti, the designs 
of Burne-Jones, and the paintings of Holman 
Hunt show that the leaven is still working. 

The pre-Raphaelite movement was a stream 
which united tributaries from many sources, 
the poetry of Keats and Tennyson and Swin- 
burne, the art-criticism of Ruskin, the high 

^ History of Modem Painting, 1907, III, p. 167. 

®Ibid., p, 175, 
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churcli movement led by Keble, Pusey and 
Newman, tbe publication by pbotograpbs of 
the great Italians, the Gothic revival in archi- 
tecture. It will always be one of the chief 
glories of nineteenth century Oxford that it was 
the cradle of the movement, that its chief 
priest was an Oxford Professor of Art and that 
it rose into a school in the frescoes of the hbrary 
of the Oxford Union Society. 

As the Thames at Oxford combines the 
waters of the Isis and the OherweU, so the 
pre-Raphaehte school combined two very dif- 
ferent tendencies. First there was the impulse, 
characteristic of most vigorous young schools 
of art, to throw aside convention and go back 
to nature. The earhest paintings of the group 
repeat with meticulous scrupulousness all the 
details of nattnal objects, birds and trees and 
flowers. In exactness they even outdo the 
Dutch. But mingled with this naturalism there 
is a new and ambitious idealism, which looks 
beyond the mere appearances of nature into the 
soxil of man and into his relations with the 
world of spirit. 

The naturahsm of the school was most fully 
represented by Holman Hunt and MDais. The 
former adhered to his principles with true 
Enghsh tenacity all his life. His autobiography 
is a most mteresting record of a life wholly 
given up to a great purpose, and by such sur- 
render made noble and dignified. Millais, who 
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by degrees fell under the sway of the world, 
and represented it in charming pictures, was 
technically one of the most consummate painters 
who eyer handled a brush ; and the rigid 
studies of his youth kept him always in touch 
with nature. Eather older than both was Ford 
Madox Brown, whose paintings, while they are 
severely naturahst, have a puritan type, a strong 
seriousness. 

The ideaKsm of the school was of course 
deeply indebted to Rossetti, of Italian parentage, 
who found his congeners among the primitive 
Italian painters of the fifteenth century ; and 
whose name Dante Gabriel shows how from 
birth he was destined to the worship of the 
angels and of Dante. His great personal influ- 
ence tended to draw all his friends away from 
the sordidness of modern surroundings into the 
world of legend of dream and of mysticism. 
But that influence was mingled with much 
that was unhealthy : his mind in later life 
became clouded, and as is the way with the 
followers of a man of genius, his associates 
often followed rather his foibles than his 
achievements. The torch of an aesthetic 
idealism was carried on by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, who has given the tone to illustrations 
of Arthurian romance and Christian story in 
halls and churches. 

Hardly less influential was William Morris, the 
craftsman who connected the movement with 
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the work of every day, with the production of 
chairs and tables, wall-papers and carpets. It 
can hardly be denied that William Morris in his 
inmost nature was a man of robust genius and 
marvellous natural taste. At a stroke he drove 
out of the domain of production a mass of ugly 
conventions which had become fixed in the early 
Victorian Age. He appealed to eternal prin- 
ciples, that natural forms are consistently beau- 
tiful and the worthiest subjects to copy and 
adapt, that the usefulness of any object of 
daily employment should determine its form, 
that ornament should not be laid on the surface 
of a production but derived from its character, 
that aU production should be such that the 
workman should be able to take pleasure in it, 
that mere mechanical production is immeasur- 
ably below the level of that which shows thought 
and imagination. He gave bodily form to many 
of the principles which Huskin with inimitable 
eloquence had proclaimed. Unfortunately, social 
and economic conditions were such that works 
in the manner of Morris were necessarily very 
costly, and therefore could only be purchased 
by the well-to-do : to anything like mass- 
production his canons could not be apphed. 

Morris exercised in the whole field of arts and 
crafts a prodigious influence, which must be in 
a great measure abiding. But since his death, 
the pendulum has swung back. It is an inevit- 
able result of the sway of fashion, which seeks 
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for what is smart and noYel rather than for that 
which is in accord with nature and reason, that 
good customs cannot be permanent. The hlase 
taste of the wealthy must be gratified by variety 
and change ; hence if fashion at any time makes 
a move in the direction of the better, a reaction 
at once sets in m favour of the worse. Many 
unhealthy forms and tendencies, which the 
followers of Morris thought to have gone for 
ever, have been insidiously returning. In 
fashion there is no better and worse, no reason- 
able and absurd, only a flux this way and that, 
without principles or ideals ; and, as things 
stand, those who oppose fashion are in the case 
of those who oppose the car of Juggernaut. 

The painters of the pre-Raphaelite group had 
two main qualities. In the first place, they had 
profound love for nature, for an exact and even 
meticulous copy of objects in the external world. 
Flowers and animals, dress and background, they 
copied with infinite pains and in complete 
detail. Thus they lost the sense of wholeness ; 
they made more of the letter of nature than 
of her spirit ; they became in a sense pedants. 
It was a noble fault ; and it scarcely seems a 
fault to us who are confronted with the daubs 
and absurdities of more recent painters. But 
pure naturalism soon becomes mfinteresting, 
and cannot, without ideas, hold a school together. 

But the pre-Raphaehtes had ideas also, which 
were in part supplied by Rossetti. And though 
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tlie lines of connection are not clear, we cannot 
be wrong in seeing in the whole movement a 
parallel to the revival of institutional rehgion 
which took place at the time under the leader- 
ship of Pusey and Keble and Newman. In 
combining Dutch love of detail and realism with 
the Italian art which showed the influence of 
the great Italian movement which started with 
the Friars and was incorporated in the works 
of the followers of Giotto, and in the immortal 
poem of Dante, the pre-Raphaefltes showed 
themselves susceptible to both Catholic and 
Protestant tendencies of thought and feeling. 
And in so doing they were — ^in spite of the 
influence of Rossetti — ^thoroughly Enghsh : the 
Church of England, that thoroughly national 
institution, is also a compound of Cathohc and 
Protestant elements. The art of the counter- 
reformation, the art of the Jesuits, of Bernini 
and Rubens and Murillo in no way attracted 
the pre-Raphaehtes ; and here also they 
embodied the feeling, not only of Ruskm, but 
of most cifltivated Englishmen. 

Of all the members of the pre-Raphaelite 
school, the one supreme in talent and technique 
was Millais ; but he early left his first love, and 
employed his marvellous abihty in any direction 
which promised social and pecuniary success. 
So there is httle in his later work which can 
be called rehgious or even ideal. In portraits, 
beyond dispute, he showed insight ; but on the 
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whole lie became a great realist with a love for 
sentiment. 

Among the pictures which in England have 
had most influence on the religious imagination 
is Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World.” 
Whatever may be its technical merits or defects, 
it does undoubtedly appeal to the ordinary 
Christian mind. Its power may be compared 
to that of Newman’s admirable hymn “ Lead, 
kindly hght,” and it is exercised not only on 
Churchmen, but also on Nonconformists of 
every kind. It may be taken as showing 
that a Christian modem art is possible. Next 
to this work we may place such rehgious paint- 
ings of the pre-Raphaelites as the “ Ecce 
Ancilla Domini ” of Rossetti, and the “ Jesus 
in the Carpenter’s Shop ” of MiUais. But such 
works occupy a precarious ground between 
the representations of scenes from the life of 
Jesus which are frankly naturalist, and painted 
from modern Jewish models, and works of 
symbolism which the ordinary observer does 
not imderstand or appreciate. The former kind 
of work, no doubt, has its value. It is parallel 
to the work of the higher criticism in making 
more real to the imagination the conditions of 
early Christianity, the background against which 
the great drama of redemption was played, and 
the purely human side of the Redeemer. But 
it needs a touch of mysticism, of a passing 
beyond mere historic fact, before it cam claim 
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to be Christian in a higher sense. Of the latter 
Mnd of work, Holman Hunt’s “ Fliglit into 
Eg3!pt ” is a good specimen, as are some of tbe 
works of Watts. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones was a later product of 
the same school. He has produced so many 
coloured windows that be must have had a 
very wide influence. And no doubt he has 
tended to arouse a love of beauty. Eor this, 
amid our ugly surroundings, we must be grate- 
ful. But it is profoundly to be regretted that 
his work is not of a more manly and healthy 
sort. His women, instead of being fresh and 
vigorous, are of an anaemic and tuberculous 
type, and all too well adapted to please the 
unhealthy taste of sentimental women and 
efleminate men. It is greatly to be feared that 
much of his work tends to further the spread 
of physical decadence and weak sentimentality. 

It is obvious to anyone used to works of Greek 
art that the paintings of Burne-Jones have far 
more affinity to the works of Praxiteles than to 
the more robust and manly forms of Pheidias 
and Polycleitus. We may trace this unfortunate 
preference to historic causes. The pre-Raphael- 
ites, as is well known, were strongly influenced 
by the works of the early Renaissance, which 
were in turn influenced by such remains of 
Greek and Grseco-Roman art as were then 
known. And these latter were predominantly 
tmder the influence of the school of Praxiteles, 
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a scliool which durmg the decline of the art of 
Hellas was universally prevalent. Works of 
the fifth century were scarcely known in Italy 
at the time ; indeed, until the sculptures of 
the Parthenon were brought by Lord Elgin to 
England, they were not properly valued or 
appreciated. But the most striking features of 
the figures of Praxiteles were two. In the first 
place, they were aU in a bent and lounging 
attitude, showing neither robust vigour of body 
nor energy of character. We have copies of a 
whole series of such works, the Satyr of the 
Capitol, the Apollo Sauroctonus, the Cnidian 
Aphrodite and other figures, which had enor- 
mous influence on the art of later Greece. And 
in the second place, in the faces and motives of 
these statues we have a strong infusion of the 
pathetic element ; they do not embody either 
moral force or manly action, but lead the way 
to sentimentality and effeminacy. If Burne- 
Jones had been able to break away from this 
tendency, he might have produced works of a 
more vigorous and energetic type ; as it is, his 
stained windows better accord with a soft and 
sentimental kind of Christianity than with the 
kind notable in aU the great heroes of Christi- 
anity, from St. Paul onwards. 

Another point in which Burne-Jones is defec- 
tive is in balance and measure, without which 
there can be no adequate form in art. Here 
again, if he had gone back from degenerate to 
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progressive Greek art, he would have found 
abundant models ; for no feature in, good Greek 
art is more conspicuous than symmetry and 
rhythm. Some of the paintings of Burne-Jones, 
notably the great painting of the “Passing of 
King Arthur,” in Walpole House, Chiswick, are 
even painfully wanting in organization and 
grouping. The eye roves over it in a desultory 
way without adequate direction. 

In going back to such painters as Philippo 
Lippi, Masaccio, and especially Botticelli and 
Fra AngeHco, the pre-E.aphaeHtes were preceded 
by a school of German painters who worked at 
Borne early in the nineteenth century, and who 
are known by the appellation of Nazarenes. 
Attracted to the Chxirch of Borne, and Hving 
a secluded and almost monastic life, they 
laboxued earnestly to re-introduce into art 
something of the Christian spirit of the period 
which preceded the great Beformation. Their 
most characteristic works were executed in 
fresco, a kind of painting which had almost 
disappeared, and which they were determined 
to revive. They painted in Borne a series of 
scenes from the hfe of St. Joseph, and many 
other frescoes in Germany, such as Veit’s picture 
of the introduction of Christianity into Germany 
by Boniface, in the Staedel Institute at Frank- 
fort, and Steinle’s frescoes in the great cathedrals 
at Aachen, Strasburg and Cologne. Better 
known is Overbeck, who remained at Borne to 
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the end of his life, and painted many scenes 
from the hfe of Christ. The Nazarene tradition 
was carried on, through the patronage of King 
Ludwig of Bavaria, by Cornelius, a grandiose 
figure who covered the walls at Munich with 
ambitious frescoes. But modem critics have 
httle praise for him : he was dependent upon 
Michelangelo, and tried to convey into his 
paintings rather philosophic thought than 
rehgious emotion or attractive beauty. When 
the Nazarene painters departed from Christian 
subjects, they preferred the tales of early 
Germany to the mythology of Greece, and chose 
such subjects as the Lorelei or scenes from the 
epic of the Mbelungs. 

In the technique of these artists there were 
two obviously weak points : they were tmskilled 
in the use of colom, rather draughtsmen than 
painters, and they disdained the use of models, 
preferring to fall back upon their own imagina- 
tions. But of technique it is not my business 
to speak. 

The pre-Eaphaelite school in England pre- 
sents in some ways a parallel to the Nazarenes, 
and in other ways contrasts with them. Both 
schools greatly valued the predecessors of 
Raphael, and could find in his successors httle 
but degeneracy. Both schools arose out of a 
tide of Christian feeling, though in England 
that tide did not, as was the case with the 
Nazarenes, carry them on to Rome. Both 
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schools tried to revive fresco paiating as the 
worthiest vehicle for Christian art. In England 
the pre-Raphaehtes began with painting frescoes 
from the Arthurian legends in the Library of 
the Union Society at Oxford, frescoes which in 
consequence of want of knowledge of the proper 
processes of fresco painting have long since 
perished. Later, Burne-Jones, unfortunately 
perhaps, gave up frescoes for stained-glass win- 
dows. To this point I return in my fourteenth 
chapter. But in some things the pre-Raphael- 
ites were greatly superior to their German 
congeners. They painted with infinite care and 
pains ; and partly for that reason their influence 
has been more lasting. They also had a far 
keener love of nature and the actual. 

G. E. Watts was a remarkable flgure in 
painting during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. He did not belong to the pre-Raphae- 
Hte school, although he shared many of their 
notions, and like them was closely related to 
Ruskin and Tennyson. In fact, he could not 
have belonged to any school ; he stood in proud 
eminence, and somewhat isolated. Erom his 
youth onwards, it was his ambition to paint 
great frescoes in public buildings, and to raise the 
attention of the people to great themes and 
notable events in history. He held that 
“ through fresco painting only it was possible 
to school art to monumental grandeur, noble- 
ness and simphcity,” and certainly the two 
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first of these qualities are to be found in his 
works. He actually executed frescoes for the 
House of Lords, the hall of Lincoln’s Inn and 
other places ; but his talents hardly met the 
appreciation they deserved. He must be classed 
rather as an ethical than as a religious artist ; 
and his ethics were of a severe and stoical, rather 
than of an active, type. But he was a great 
idealist, who lived aU his life for the ideal, who 
saw through appearance to the reahty behind 
it. Two classes of his works are widely known 
through reproductions, his portraits and his 
allegories. The portraits reproduce rather what 
a man might be than what he actually was, and 
when placed beside portraits of the same indi- 
vidual by great realists like MiUais and Her- 
komer they seem faint and wanting in character ; 
yet they record realities quite as much as 
portraits of a strongly characteristic type. 

The allegories of Watts, Hope, Love and 
Death, Mammon, the Minotaur and others 
appeal strongly to the imaginative, especially 
the young, and when they are imderstood, have 
power ; but they mostly need explanation, and 
may be interpreted in various ways. They fail 
in simplicity, and can scarcely make a popular 
appeal. In other days Watts would have been 
a great religious artist : the neglect and decay 
of rehgion has spoiled the energy of his appeal. 

William Blake has many devotees. He is 
one of those artists who appeal to the mystic 
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as an individual, and are therefore hardly to be 
criticized. His work belongs to the borderland 
between suggestive mysticism and insanity ; 
and however much he may affect iudividuals, 
he could not be the artist of a Church or even 
of a rehgious school. His technical defects are 
so great that he cannot be seriously compared 
with the great artists of the past. His example 
is stimulating as showing that even in our 
crowded and restless cities an artist may Hve 
in the spirit ; but he could only do so by becom- 
ing a recluse, and living in a backwater, out of 
the stream of fresh life. 

The taste for such works as those of Blake 
will probably always be confined to a few ; and 
the few will fail when they try to explain their 
admiration. Just as a work of literature will 
not live, unless it is written in a pleasing style, 
so paintings wiU not survive unless they have 
technical merit. Where a certain degree of 
mystical tendency goes with fine execution, as 
in the works of Holman Hunt and Watts, a 
great and perhaps a lasting reputation may be 
made. But the attempts of poorly trained and 
incompetent painters to convey higher meaning 
by violations of truth and perspective are the 
most ephemeral of productions. It seems to 
me that there is httle hope of any help to 
rehgion from works of such schools as the Post- 
Impressionists, the Futurists and the hke. 
They appeal, not to truth and the spiritual 
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nature of man, but to fashion and the fancy 
of the day ; and it is probable that they will 
soon disappear as fashions iu dress disappear. 
M. Maritaia, in his Arf et Scolastique,^ after 
admitting that in the art of the primitives there 
may be found some analogies to the works of the 
nihihst modem schools, even those of the cubists, 
maintaius that these analogies are merely 
material, while the underlying spirit is quite 
different. But he adds that, although the 
modern schools are in many ways at the anti- 
podes to Christianity, yet they are less hostile 
to Christian art than is the ordinary academic 
art. He evidently fancies it possible that they 
might, like St. Paul, turn from persecutors to 
preachers of Christianity. I merely state this 
view, which I do not propose to criticize. 

In other countries of Europe there have been 
attempts to produce an art fundamentally 
Christian. To Enghshmen the attempts made 
in Scandinavia are especially interesting, since 
the kinship in race and feeling between us and 
the Scandinavians is close. Especially inter- 
esting are the fresco paiutings of J. Skavgaard 
in the cathedral of Viborg. Skavgaard felt, 
like Watts, that fresco painting was the nattual 
and perhaps the only kind of art adapted to 
modern chxuches. He was contemporary with, 
and representative of, a remarkable revival of 
evangehcal religion which stirred Denmark at 
1 p. 174. 
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the time. I have never seen these paintings, 
only photographs of them ; but they appear 
to have much freshness. Some represent Old 
Testament stories, such as the Creation and the 
sacrifice of Abraham ; others take up specially 
Christian themes, such as the descent of Christ 
into Hades and the rescuing thence of Adam 
and Eve. I cannot criticize them in detail : 
their most notable feature is a certain modernity 
and an infusion of religious sentiment, the word 
sentiment not being used by way of blame, but 
only descriptively. Some of his male figures, 
Abraham and Isaac and the Good Shepherd, 
are certainly beautiful. He sometimes reminds 
us of Fra Anglico. 

In France, Mamice Denis is similar in his 
methods to the pre-Raphaelites. The great 
Bible of Tissot with a great number of scenes 
has had a vogue. He has tried to reproduce 
the original setting of the Bibhcal narratives by 
making studies in Syria and portraits of Jews 
in our own time. He does not stand alone. 

As M. Brehier remarks : 

“ It cannot be denied that in the multitude of works of 
religious character, which appear every year in our exhibi- 
tions, one finds estimable intentions more often than valu- 
able results. The kind of Christian art which will adorn 
the churches of the future is not yet discovered ; but it is i 
interesting to observe that it is being sought with ardour 
on all sides and in all countries.” ^ 


^ L’An Ghritim, p. 413. 
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For any full account of these attempts, the 
reader may best turn to the great history of 
modem painting by Muther, translated into 
English. Without the help of illustrations, it 
would be useless to speak here of such painters 
as Von Uhde in Germany, of Elandrin and 
Ary Scheffer in France, of W. Hole in Scotland. 
Each of these will appeal to some audience, but 
the problem remains. 

I have spoken so far of art as an independent 
activity, of substantive as opposed to merely 
dependent art. But in England, literature is 
far more Hving than art. And it is probable 
that among us art exercises its widest power 
as merely illustrative. In Greece, art was 
proudly independent of literature, and pre- 
ferred to go its own way, without reference to 
literature, epic or dramatic. But it can no 
longer take so proud a line. One of the most 
useful functions which painting can now fulfil, 
is by illustrating and making real to us the great 
works of imaginative literature. How much the 
works of Thackeray, Scott and others owe to 
illustrations in the printed page, and in our 
picture galleries ! In a moment, these carry 
our minds to the scenes which the writers are 
describing, or they intensify the emotion with 
which we read their tales or 137110 verse. I 
may emphasize this by quoting a reminiscence 
of my youth. When I was young, Tennyson 
exercised a wonderful sway over the minds and 
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imaginations of young men, such as has cer- 
tainly not been exercised by any poet since 
that time. When the beautiful edition of his 
minor poems appeared in 1857, illustrated by 
Holman Hunt, MiUais, and the whole group of 
pre-Raphaehte artists, it was a great event. 
Poem and picture became so closely united in 
thought and feeling, that when one came into 
the mind the other came with it. And to this 
day, in my memory, the short poems of Tenny- 
son are inseparable from the early forms of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement. 

This subordinate and illustrative function 
may well be performed by artists in relation to 
the great reHgious books. The Bible, Milton 
and our other great religious poets may become 
more potent among us, and in particular more 
transfused with emotion through the works of 
great painters. In a democratic age, the lantern 
lecture may be a powerful force to enlighten the 
intelligence and touch the fancy of the young. 
There is no use in being squeamish, or thinking 
that we can stand above the ministering to 
popular needs. If we do not educate oiu* 
masters, our masters may destroy our education 
as a thing without value. 

Thus illustrations in the text, or paintings, 
even if they be neither striking or profound, 
may by merely calling attention to passages of 
scripture, be of value. For example, a woman 
sweeping a floor can hardly be said to be a 
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reKgious work ; but if it call up to the miad 
the wonderful parable of the lost piece of money, 
it may prol&t many. Such illustrations of the 
parables of the Gospels are, as Mr. Coulton has 
pointed out, seldom attempted in Gothic art: 
but in our more Hterary age they are quite in 
place. 

The recent attempts to create a Christian art 
seem clearly to establish certain views as to the 
general character which such an art must take. 

(1) Its strength and its appeal must be found 
in painting and not in sculpture. Painting is 
an art of far wider appeal than sculpture, and 
one far more in conformity with modern con- 
ditions and tendencies. In the Gothic age 
sculpture reached a height and splendour which 
cannot be overlooked or forgotten ; and its 
products on some of the great cathedrals on the 
Continent have attained a position so strong 
that it would be very difficult to produce any 
new t 3 q)es which would rival those of the 
mediaeval Church. This would apply less, of 
coxurse, to subjects whoUy modern in character, 
with which the mediaeval sculpture would not 
be in rivalry. But the general trend of modem 
artists of strongly Christian type away from 
sculpture towards painting is a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid and should not be minimized. 
Moreover, it is worth consideration that in the 
Eastern churches figures of apostles and saints 
were allowed in painting but not in sculpture. 
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This distinction was established, after the great 
controversies of the time of the Iconoclastic 
Emperors. There can be no doubt that the 
distinction has deep roots in psychology, for 
sacred images, especially small images which can 
be carried about, have a strong tendency to 
become mascots, and to be regarded as having 
miraculous powers. It is true that the 
peasantry of Russia do attribute such powers 
to the Httle paintings which they carry on their 
persons. But paintings of greater size and 
higher aspiration in the churches are not nearly 
so liable to be thus misused. 

(2) The form that religious paintings will 
naturally take is that of fresco, paintings on the 
plaster covering of walls, especially the walls of 
churches. As to this there is a great concensus 
of opinion : Madox Brown and Watts in Eng- 
land, Puvis de Chavaimes in France, Veit and 
Steinle, Overbeck and Cornelius in Germany, 
Skavgaard m Denmark were all attracted to 
fresco painting on a large scale. Of course, this 
fact does not condemn easel painting of a 
religious character : and in fact, many Christian 
subjects are more suitable to a less public 
manner of representation. But to be successful 
art should appeal not only to wealthy amateurs 
but to Christian congregations, which of course 
are not to be confused with the mere populace : 
the latter has very seldom in the course of history 
cared much about art in any form. 
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(3) While adhering to the inspiration which 
conies from Scripture and historic tradition, art 
for any fresh elements and to suit a modern 
audience, must go to nature. This is one of the 
best teachings of great writers about art, and 
it is expressed with imrivalled brilliancy by 
Ruskiti. The pre-Raphaelites clearly saw this 
in the early days of their illumination ; though 
they carried the tendency to a materialistic 
extreme in painting the objects which surround 
us in nature with a painful and meticulous 
exactness, which has often antagonized the 
critics, who saw that the human eye is not made 
in this microscopic way, but desires broader 
views. Stm, that nature is full of beauty, and 
that the close study of nature must lend charm 
to a painting, is one of the safest of views. 
Ordinary people look in a picture for a strict 
copy of nature, and the one thing which stimu- 
lates their opposition is a misreading of it. 
One cannot keep one’s ears open at any exhibi- 
tion of pictures without noticing this. Probably 
it has always been the case. Even Aristotle 
regards painting as a purely mimetic art ; and 
the stories, mostly apocryphal, told of the great 
Greek painters, usually dwell on the life-hkeness 
of their works, which pleased the man in the 
street. At a somewhat higher level, accom- 
plished students of nature are offended by any 
picture which is blind to the real nature of the 
thing portrayed, the characteristic points in 
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objects which we see every day. The first 
duty of an artist is to use his eyes, his second 
duty is to interpret to others the facts which 
he sees. 

In representing scenes from the Bible there 
has, in the last half-century, arisen a tendency 
to study scenery and background in Palestine 
itself, and so supersede the Italian backgrounds 
usual in the art of the sixteenth century. The 
growing custom of Eastern travel works in with 
this tendency. Holman Hunt lived long in 
Palestine, and the backgroimds of some of his 
pictures are the result of great labour, notably 
in the case of “ The Scapegoat.” There have 
been also in Prance several artists who try hard 
to get a reaUy Oriental background : J. Tissot, 
in his great illustrated life of Jesus Christ ; 
Bida, who illustrated the Gospel of Matthew, 
and others. 

It is easy in the streets of Jerusalem, or even 
in certain regions of London, to find bearded 
men, youths or women who bear a strongly 
marked Jewish character, and to repeat them 
in representations of Abraham or David or 
St. Paul, or even Jesus Christ Himself. Unfor- 
tunately, these modem Jews are seldom of noble 
type ; the agelong imprisonment in the Ghettos 
of Europe has intensified their sour and defiant 
look. They can hardly be like the Sheiks and 
the peasants of ancient Judea and Galilee, who 
lived in close relations with the life of nature 
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and were free from the pressing care of making 
a living. In any case, they can hardly represent 
for Christians the originators of their faith ; 
they are not Christian, but anti-Christian. 
Especially the attempt to realize the person- 
ahties of the Saviour and His Mother by depict- 
ing ordinary Jewish types is hopeless. For 
centuries the greatest artists of Europe have 
been struggling to portray a Mother and Son 
who should correspond to the idealizing wish 
of Christians ; and during the struggle every 
race in Europe has contributed its best features 
— ^the Italians, the Spaniards, the Flemings, 
even the English (as in the paintings of Rey- 
nolds). Jesus Christ, whatever may have been 
His actual type — and the people of Galilee 
were a mixed race, and not pure Jews — ^has 
long ceased to belong to any race, and has 
become the representative of all. Thus the 
closer an artist approaches to literal fact, 
the farther he may depart from that ideal 
which is more true than mere fact. Yet the 
search for fact is so deeply founded in the 
modem mind that it does not answer to dis- 
regard it. 

In such matters also as dress and background, 
there has been a tendency, among Christian 
painters, to drift away from the conventions 
of the Renaissance and to introduce elements of 
fact and experience. Some of them have tried 
to translate the traditional scene into one of 
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our days ; as Von UMe gives the characters 
of Scripture the dress of modern German 
peasants ; and to take background and scenery 
from the field to which the modern eye is 
accustomed. It is a matter of taste and of 
compromise. A painting which merely intro- 
duced scripture characters into a modern setting 
of the Dutch kind would not be tolerated by 
most people : but a gentle mingling of things 
ancient and modern, if transfused with piety 
and religious feeling, may often charm. That 
is in fact to produce in painting a parallel to 
our ordinary ways of reafizing for ourselves 
the events and the tendencies of the history 
of Christianity. We want to feel that the 
event really took place in this human world : 
but at the same time we want to raise it above 
the level of the sordid happenings of everyday 
life. It must be at once real and ideal. I think 
that in the presentation on the stage of the reaUy 
great tragedies of such immortals as Sophocles 
and Shakespeare, we have a similar problem. 
We do not want a revival of the Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream to approach the character of a 
pantomime : and we do not want it to be 
relegated to a wholly fanciful world : it must 
be humanized, but not humanized by being 
made too naturalistic. 

(4) So far as modem religious painters are 
in debt to their predecessors, it is usually to 
the artists of Italy, Flanders and Germany in 
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the age which preceded the Renaissance. This 
again was fully recognized both by the EngHsh 
and the German school. And in fact, there has 
been in all the countries of Europe in recent 
years a decided turning, a turning in admiration 
and respect, towards the Primitives, as they are 
called. In spite of the magnificent triumphs 
of the sixteenth-century artists, there is a general 
feeling among those who are really sensitive to 
art that in some respects they show a regression 
from the lofty standard of their predecessors, 
especially from the ethical and religious points 
of view. This falling off is closely parallel to 
the decline of high art after the fifth century 
in Greece, when technique and execution re- 
mained at a very high level and even improved, 
while the rehgious and moral elements which 
had inspired the art of the fifth century began 
to forsake the artist. 

(5) There has been among religious painters 
a revolt against any tendency which may be 
called didactic, any attempt to draw an obvious 
and facile moral. In the criticism of literature, 
the view has long reigned that the obvious 
presentation of a moral, the exhibition of a 
writer’s intention to promulgate certain views, 
destroys the artistic character of a novel or a 
play. This is quite as much the case in painting. 
The moral may be, and should be, present ; 
but it should rather underlie the picture than 
be obvious on the surface of it. Ars est celare 
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artem. In the same way the moralist or the 
religious teacher is most successful when his 
audience take in his teaching without being 
aware how or why they do so. 

(6) When Watts was asked to which of his 
predecessors he was most indebted, he repHed, 
“ To the sculptors of the Elgin Marbles.” The 
debt is not one obvious on the surface, as 
the hkeness between Watts and fifth-century 
Greek art is by no means obvious. But we 
must not disregard the testimony of the great 
artist. And it appears to me that any great 
school of art in the future must stand in close 
relation to the finest works of the Greek chisel. 
Such works were unknown to the paiuters of the 
Renaissance, and have never been really acces- 
sible to artists until om* own times. Now 
photographs and casts are mtdtiphed, and to 
be found in all centres of culture ; travelling 
has become easier and more usual ; and besides 
this there come constantly to the smface, 
through excavation in classic lands, sculptures 
of extreme beauty and often of quite a new 
type. I need but mention such sites as Athens, 
Olympia, Delphi, Rome, Gyrene, which have 
poured out, in an incessant stream, works of 
great beauty and originahty. These works 
have not become known as they should be m 
the schools of art, which stfil exhibit, as the 
finest of ancient works, copies made in Hel- 
lenistic and Roman times of the statues of 

P.O.A. Q 
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great Greek masters. Archaeologists are well 
acquainted with them: but they are some- 
times pubMshed in books too expensive to be 
bought by any but great museums and million- 
aires. But in all matters of taste in plastic 
art, we have, and probably always shall have, 
to go back to Greece for principles, just as we 
go back to the Gospels for the principles of 
rehgion, and to the works of Bach, Handel and 
Beethoven for the foimdations of music. 

The art of the great Greek masters has obvious 
hmitations, but within their own hmits they 
were supreme. Naturally we should not go to 
them as models in matters in which the best 
contemporary civihzation has incontestably 
passed beyond them. We cannot regard their 
paganism as in moral and spiritual matters on 
a level with Christianity. Our religion has 
far higher themes than theirs ; and it looks 
back upon a splendid history to which Greek 
rehgion could offer no paraUel. In technique 
also, the scientific study of light and colour, 
nearly two thousand years of experiment and 
discovery have placed us at a great height 
above the Greeks. Yet in some ways they are 
stfil our masters, and art-education should 
always, as did ideal art in history, begin with 
them. The individual, in his development, will 
always go through a process similar to the 
history of the race. 

We may compare the history of athletic 
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sports, in which, also the Greeks were the first 
to attain excellence, and to introduce principles 
which must remain for all time. The Greeks 
cultivated the body with less knowledge, but 
perhaps with no less success, than the moderns. 
It is astonishing how little modem athletic 
sports differ from those of HeUas. The dumb- 
bells of Greek origin have become of great 
importance in modern gymnasia ; and by study- 
ing Greek athletic representations modern ath- 
letes have even in the present century made 
progress. 

Or we may compare the history of philosophy. 
The great achievements of modem thought 
have by no means made obsolete the reasoned 
systems of Plato and Aristotle. It has been 
said of some of the greatest of modem philoso- 
phic treatises that they are little but Aristotle 
brought up to date. And in every generation 
new schools of Christian thought are founded 
on a Platonic basis. A great historian like 
Macaulay could place Thucydides at the head 
of the writers of history through all time : and 
many a modem poet would give the first place 
in the world of imagination to Homer. In the 
same way the principles of Greek art are im- 
mortal, especially in matters of form and 
composition. 

As regards the subjects in Christian art 
which are suitable to modem times, I propose 
to say more in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII 

EITUAL IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


I 

B eyond doubt there is prevalent in many 
quarters a notion that the Modernist 
Movement in the Chmch of England is indif- 
ferent to art, and of too severely critical a 
temperament ; while many Anghcans, and especi- 
ally the young among them, crave some satis- 
faction for their sesthetic susceptibihties in 
rehgion. It is this craving which has attracted 
many in our great cities to churches where 
music and ritual play an important part. The 
originators of the Oxford Movement in the 
middle of the last centTory, notably Dr. Pusey, 
had httle sympathy with the development of 
ritual and art. It was natural that to College 
Dons, profoundly interested in ethical and 
theological questions, the outward aspect of 
pubhc worship should have seemed almost 
indifferent. But when the principles of the 
Catholic reaction spread to great cities, and 
took hold of the younger clergy, there arose at 
once a tendency to embellish the churches and 
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the services held in them. At the same time 
the Romantic Movement, which glorified the 
Middle Ages, and regarded them as exhibiting 
in the highest degree the tendencies of Christi- 
anity, had a great influence in hterature. And 
the Gothic revival in architecture naturally 
called attention to the kinds of ritual with 
which Gothic architectxme had originally been 
associated. 

Rew would deny that the spread of rituahsm 
has in some ways been of service to the English 
Church. It has almost driven out the conven- 
tion and slovenhness which were dominant in 
many country churches, and it has introduced 
more orderly and seemly ways. But, on the 
other hand, it has tended to give vogue to 
theological views which commonly go with more 
elaborate ritual, and which are often by no 
means free from superstition. These views 
have been proclaimed from the pulpit, and have 
found a lodgment in the minds of many people, 
especially of the young, who are more suscep- 
tible to the influence coming through the 
senses. 

In her great cathedrals and ancient churches 
the Enghsh Church has an asset of great value ; 
but it is certain that she does not and cannot 
hve in complete harmony with them. They 
were planned and built to harmonize with a 
religion utterly different from that of the vast 
majority of the modem English people, a 
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religion of mystery, of snpernaturalism and of 
ceremony. While the architecture of Northern 
Catholicism has survived, the internal arrange- 
ment and decoration of the churches has been 
entirely transformed. The side-chapels, in 
which the devotions of our ancestors found 
centres, are preserved only as the place of tombs 
and as museums. The naves have been adapted 
to congregational worship, and the choirs are 
used mainly as places for the singers. The 
statues of the Virgin and the Saints, the mural 
pamtings, even the stained windows, have 
mostly disappeared, or exist only in fragmentary 
survivals cherished less for their religious than 
for their historic and artistic interest. The 
services, instead of being a mystery practised 
by the clergy, have become an expression of 
popular and personal religion. 

Nor is there the least prospect of the restora- 
tion of what has gone. Zealous clergymen of 
Catholic leanings may here and there restore 
some ceremony which had gone out of use. 
But it is certain that, unless England goes back 
to the Roman obedience, she can never attain, 
on what are called Catholic lines, to more than 
a faint echo of the mediaeval rehgion, but must 
be content with shadows. 

In modern England, so far as my very 
imperfect knowledge goes, there is now no school 
of religious art which successfully appeals to 
the religious mystic. The conservative schools 
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of mysticism value the artistic legacies of 
Catholicism, but do not produce fresh artistic 
developments except such as are merely imita- 
tive, as in the works of Mr. Gill. Some modern 
schools of mysticism, notably the Quakers, are 
aloof from art altogether. If they have so far 
modified their original impulse as to appreciate 
music and the drama, and even to tolerate 
secular painting and sculpture, they regard 
these developments as l37ing quite apart from 
their religious views, as indifferent to the 
relations of the spirit of man to the Spirit of 
God. 

At a lower level, the religion which moves 
the people rather than the higher mystics finds 
satisfaction in some of those branches of art 
which are most at home amid barbarous sur- 
roundings, in religious dancing, vestments and 
processions. When one attends the festival 
serviees of the Roman Church in South Italy 
or Sicily, one finds what may fairly be called a 
rehgious dance going on all the time, with con- 
stant changes of vestments. There is continual 
movement, advanee and retreat, fresh groupings, 
with constant use of incense, and as a sort of 
accompaniment music and prayers in the back- 
ground. To the performers and some of the 
more highly educated of the congregation there 
may be ceremonies of mystic meaning going 
on. The mass of the audience, it is to be feared, 
think most of the glamour of the spectacle and 
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the splendotir of the robes. Yet it would be 
unnecessarily cynical to suppose that their spirits 
do not gain stimulus and refreshment from the 
symbohsm which underlies the whole. I do 
not care to discuss the religious value of such 
services ; this must be set forth by such men as 
are used to them, of whose relation to God and 
the Christian community they form a part. But 
I must be allowed to say that imitations of 
them in the English Chmch partake of the nature 
of retrogression, of the substitution of a more 
materialistic for a more spiritual rendering of 
religion. They will not please men of ordinary 
English type, strong rather on the ethical than 
on the ritualistic side. They are no satisfactory 
substitute for the simple and inward piety of 
the best of our people. And unless the Founder 
of Christianity is completely misrepresented in 
the Gospels, we may feel quite sure that outward 
ceremonies are less in accordance with His spirit 
than inner devotion. 

It is at this point that I find myself out of 
harmony with a modern Church writer of some 
authority. Dr. Percy Dearmer. In various works ^ 
he has treated of art in the English Church in 
our day. And in a sense he is liberal and 
modern, wishing to adapt to present uses the 
ritual, the dress, the processions of the Middle 
Ages. Also his theology is anything but bigoted 
or fossilized. To a particular class of readers, and 
^ Tits Parson’s Handbook : The Necessity of Art. 
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especially of clerical readers, the class of people 
who desire ritual and miUinery in Church services, 
he makes an effective appeal. I regard this desire 
for mediaeval externals of worship as a thing in 
itseK indifferent. If it helps some Churchmen 
and Churchwomen to a stronger sense of 
Christian belief, so be it. That a good deal 
of ritual is not inconsistent with evangehcal 
religion is proved by the evidence of the Churches 
of Scandinavia. In Sweden and Denmark medi- 
aeval customs of ritual are to a great extent 
retained, but the religious atmosphere is not 
only evangelical but evangelical of a broad 
type : views which in England would be con- 
sidered modernist are prevalent even among 
bishops. It is also suggestive that while the 
episcopal order in Sweden claims with justice 
that it preserves an uninterrupted succession 
from the Middle Ages, the same order in Den- 
mark acknowledges a break at the time of the 
Reformation. Yet the two Churches work 
together in perfect harmony ; and the question 
of apostolic succession is not one to which they 
attach much importance.^ 

I do not believe that Dr. Dearmer’s way of 
looking at the externals of worship will com- 
mend itself to English Christians generally. It 
may be regarded as parallel to the love of 
smart clothing and the pursuit of fashion in 

I I make this statement on the authority of a Banish 
bishop. 
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ordinary life. It is far more attractive to women 
and feminine-minded clerics than to men. And 
there is much truth in the view of Amiel that 
a State, a Society or a Church which eiieminizes 
itself is on the way to degeneracy and decay. 
Even in the Middle Ages, though splendid 
ceremonies and spectacles were provided by the 
hierarchy to attract the people in the street, 
the life-blood of the Church poured in other 
directions, towards the life of austerities in the 
cloister and careful thinking in the Universities. 
And at present, however it may be with the 
Latin races, the Teutonic peoples have long ago 
made up their minds as to the indifferent char- 
acter of mere outward show and ceremony. 

It is probable that the growth of democracy 
has increased among us the power and influence 
of the strata of society which have never much 
advanced beyond the intellectual condition of 
the Middle Ages. The mere outward conveni- 
ences of modem life prove nothing as to intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth and depth. The 
Enghsh people is not, and never has been, wholly 
Teutonic. There is a strong substratum of 
the race which is called Celtic, but is really 
mostly pre-Celtic, descended from the cave-man 
and the man of the age of stone.^ With 
democracy this stratum tends to become pre- 
dominant. And one may well beheve that it 

1 This was the view of Professor Rhys, a great Celtic 
scholar, and a loyal Welshman. 
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retains, partly in its conscions feeling, and still 
more in the unconscious element of the spirit, 
the same love of show and ghtter which it had 
in past ages. Any careful observer must see 
that beneath the outward comfort and plea- 
sures of society there is, especially since the 
Great War, a retrogression towards barbarism. 
There is often no quiet for reflection, no care 
for the reasonable, only a love for rushing 
about and following a course of giddy amuse- 
ment. This being so, no doubt it is natural that 
outward show, ceremonies and millinery should 
prove more attractive to many than the quiet 
and reflective religion which in pre-Reforma- 
tion times marked the spiritual leaders of 
the Church ; and in the subsequent age was 
widely spread through the nation. So Dr. 
Dearmer may from the psychological point of 
view have some justification. But after all, in 
England, Germany, Scandinavia, Scotland, and 
the United States, spiritual religion is still a 
great reahty, and dominates largely the hves 
of the more steady and serious men and women. 
Nor is it by any means confined to the more 
leisured classes. Many a peasant in the 
Northern countries has reached by means of it 
a high degree of both spirituahty and morahty. 
It is unnecessary to quote instances, which will 
be found by hundreds in the biographical litera- 
ture of the last four centmries. The popularity 
df the Pilgrim’s Progress^ and the enormous 
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success of the movement which started with 
Whitefield and Wesley, are too familiar to need 
more than a mention. To the great majority 
of English Christians this kind of popular religion 
seems on a higher plane than the religion of 
the peasantry of France or Italy or Ireland ; 
and attempts to substitute in our country a 
rehgion of ritual, display and miracle for a 
rehgion of the conscience and the spirit will 
seem merely retrogressive. 

At the same time it must be confessed that 
the indifference to art which is widespread 
among Teutonic peoples is not in itself a merit 
but a defect. Every nation has the defects of 
its qualities. All through history, it is by no 
means always the races which are intellectual 
and ethical which have been most successful 
in art, which belongs naturally more to the 
emotional than to the practical and ethical side 
of human nature. 

It may be said that the ritualist art which 
commends itself to Dr. Dearmer is, after all, a 
parallel development to the Enghsh pre-Raphae- 
lite art which had real religious importance, and 
which even now has more reMgious influence than 
that of any other school. Both are indeed 
products of the Oxford catholiciziug movement 
of the last century. But the broad and vital 
difference between the two is that whereas the 
ritualist art is only a fanciful reversion to the 
past, pre-Raphaellte art aims at being, and is. 
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in fact, essentially modem. It lias an intense 
love and appreciation of nature and history, and 
is made living by that love. That it went 
back for a starting-point to the art of the 
fifteenth century is true : but it soon broke away 
in a modern direction, except in the case of 
Rossetti, who was fundamentally ItaHan, and 
never became really acclimatized in England. 

n 

I will venture to cite a historic parallel which 
seems to me very enlightening, though it may 
not impress those less familiar with ancient art. 
When the Aryan race, especially the Dorians, 
conquered Greece at the time of the faU of the 
Mycensean civilization, they remained for a 
time far inferior in art-production to the natives 
of the Mediterranean race whom they sup- 
planted. This is clearly shown by the antiqui- 
ties found in their tombs. But by the sixth 
century b.c. a new and progressive art had 
arisen, which combined the skill in craft and the 
naturalistic tendencies of the original habitants 
with the love of balance and order and the 
steadily progressive character of the true Hel- 
lenes. The result was the founding of the lofty 
and ideal art of the fifth century b.c. I will 
not carry further theories of race, which are 
apt to be delusive, and when a race is so 
thoroughly mixed as is that of England, it is 
almost impossible to say of one man that he 
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is mainly Teutonic and of another that he is 
mainly “ Celtic.” But in our country the 
characters of the order-loving Teuton, and the 
impulsive and passionate “ Gelt ” are very 
evident. In some districts such as Wales and 
Cornwall the “ Celtic ” strain is predominant. 
In other districts, especially East Angha, the 
Teutonic strain is but little diluted. The 
mixture of the strains has produced in some 
phases of the national activity remarkable and 
even splendid results, in civil hberty, in ethical 
fervour, in philanthropic work. But the only 
art in which it has been greatly successful is 
the art of poetry and the drama, in which 
England has excelled the rest of the world. In 
the plastic arts it has not yet produced a great 
national school, apart from landscape-painting. 
We might regard the art of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
as typical of the Teutonic tendency ; the art 
of Blake as exhibiting in excess the “ Celtic ” 
tendency. The question is whether a really 
national art, combining the best elements in 
both strains, is possible in the future. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ART m THE ENGLISH CHURCH 

I 

T hus far I have been considering principles, 
the natural relations between Christian 
belief and the imitative arts. I must now try 
to apply the results at which we have arrived 
to more practical purposes. In all ages art has 
centred in the temple and the tomb ; the places 
where God in various ways is worshipped, and 
the resting-places of the dead, in whose com- 
plete separation from the Hving no race of men 
has altogether beheved. At the present time, 
when war-memorials have been set up in pro- 
fusion on every side, a great many of them in 
churches, the question of art in our churches 
has become a burning one. Every day sees 
some attempted solution of the question, though 
often those who take practical measures have 
no conscious knowledge of the real bearing of 
their acts. The English people have never been 
great at formulating principles ; they have 
always moved rather by instinct than by reason ; 
they have acted first and sought for a reasonable 
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justification of the action aftemards. But at 
present the want of principles in ciiurch. adorn- 
ment may be a serious mischief. We run great 
risks of filling our chmches with works of the 
most heterogeneous and. discordant character, 
and producing a confusion which it may here- 
after be very difi&cult to remedy. 

I cannot of course hope, in a little treatise 
like the present, clearly to outline a Christian 
art which belongs to the present and the future. 
I can but make suggestions. But I must 
endeavour briefly to apply to the visible sur- 
roundings of our church life the principles which 
I have tried in previous chapters to develop. 

As regards architecture we are on safe ground. 
Enghsh Christianity, so far as it is not Puritan 
and averse to any kind of art, will be fairly 
unanimous in preferring the Gothic style. This 
style belongs essentially to the Teutonic and 
Celtic races of the west and north of Europe. 
By them it was invented to suit their refigious 
tendencies. In Italy, except in the Lombard 
north, it has never gained much footing. The 
papal rehgion which centred in Rome was never 
at home with it. In Rome itself architecture 
passed through different phases — Roman, 
Byzantine, Renaissance ; but the mystical and 
irregular character of Gothic architecture made 
it ill-suited to the gejoius of Rome ; and when 
Rome was the refigious ruler of Europe, the 
great churches of the North were regarded by 
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the Papal Curia as semi-barbarous. The revi-ved 
Cathohcism of the Council of Trent, which 
belonged almost exclusively to the Latin races, 
brought to an end Gothic tendencies in countries 
which adhered to the Roman obedience, as 
Puritanism brought them to an end in the 
countries which accepted the Reformation. The 
Gothic revival, which powerfully affected Eng- 
land in the last centxiry, had no parallel in 
Italy. 

And our Gothic revival, though, like aU great 
movements, it produced a reaction, was a real 
stirring of heart and imagination. Its force 
is by no means spent. It was related to the 
romantic tendency in literature, and to the 
reaction against Puritanism and Rationalism 
in the rehgious part of the nation. When 
Anghcan churches are built now, some form of 
Gothic architecture is usually chosen. But 
when an important chxirch is erected by Roman 
Catholics, often, as in the case of the new 
cathedral at Westminster, some Roman type is 
chosen. By such choice the Roman Catholics 
show that they do not represent any genuinely 
English feeling. In recent years the number of 
men who take an intelligent interest in our 
great cathedrals and abbeys has enormously 
increased. The camera is in daily use in the 
hands of amateurs who study such buildings, 
sometimes in great detail and with much 
knowledge. 

P.O.A. B 
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There can he no doubt that although the 
Gothic style in England was developed by 
ecclesiastics steeped in mediaaval Catholicism, 
many of them natives of other countries, yet 
the style is not at all inharmonious with modern 
Anghcanism, not only the Anghcanism of the 
high-church party, but that of the moderates. 
The noble and simple forms of our cathedrals 
were originally associated with picturesque 
ceremony, with materiahst rehgious beliefs, and 
extreme sacramental teaching. But the loss of 
these associations does not destroy the beauty 
or the appropriateness of the buildings them- 
selves. Enghsh travellers, who cannot repress 
a feeling of revolt when they witness the tawdry 
decorations, the posturing and the miUinery of 
the high services in Italian cathedrals, experi- 
ence no vestige of this feeling in attending an 
ordinary service in an English Gothic church. 
Such a church is the home of the soul of a 
people ; and even a Baptist or a Quaker may 
find Ms religious sense quickened by a visit 
to it. 

To copy in a slavish and literal fasMon a 
particular work of GotMc arcMtecture is doubt- 
less objectionable. No one loves a counterfeit. 
But it should be added that while the designs 
of old Gothic churches show fine imagination 
and artistic talent, the crowd of masons who 
carried out the details can seldom have been 
men of artistie taste and capacity ; and fresh 
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copies of decorative capitals or tracery need not 
be mucli more mechanical and according to 
rule than they were originally. It is not at all 
like a copy of a statue or a painting. But the 
right plan would seem to be that advocated by 
Buskin, to choose a somewhat simple style in 
architecture, and to allow the masons much 
hberty in carrying out their own ideas in details 
of decoration, especially impressing upon them 
that if they adhere to natural forms of vegetable 
and animal life they cannot go far wrong. A 
thing to be avoided most is any mere mechanical 
and soulless repetition. In the decorative work 
of the Natural History Museum at Oxford there 
is a great deal of work which was not only 
carried out, but even designed, by the masons 
employed, and although it may sometimes be 
rather naive and show imperfect art training, it 
is very different from mere mechanical repetition. 

When we pass from architecture to sculpture 
and painting, the matter is more difficult and 
doubtful. I will revert to the analysis which I 
made in the chapters dealing with the history 
of Christian art. I there showed that there are 
three ways in which the graphic arts can serve 
Christianity, and in fact, have served it in the 
past: (1) By representing as detached and 
substantive figures, whether in sculpture or 
painting, the Bounders and the Saints of 
Christianity. (2) By embodying in painting or 
sculptural relief the deeds and triumphs of those 
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Founders and Saints. (3) By directly setting 
forth doctrines or impulses of the faith in art- 
representations which appeal rather to feeling 
and to imagination than to intelligence. 

In representations of the Founder, or of the 
Founder as an infant in the arms of His Mother, 
there are two things to avoid, two rocks between 
which we should steer our course. On the one 
side is mere convention, the adherence to types 
of the early Church. Such types no doubt may 
satisfy those of strongly conservative tempera- 
ment ; but they cannot in the nature of things 
be vital or satisfy an art which aims at the ideal. 
On the other side is naturahsm. To represent 
literally the Founder of Christianity iu the guise 
of a Jewish youth such as one meets in the 
streets of Jerusalem or London, or his Mother 
by the figure of a peasant girl, literally copied 
from some model in Syria or Italy, is profoundly 
unsatisfactory. It is making more of the husk 
than of the kernel, of earthly hteralness than of 
heavenly idealism. Such representations cannot 
in any way help worship. We might tolerate 
them in a private picture-gallery, but to churches 
they are utterly unsuited. Rather than have 
such figures ia places of worship, it would be 
far better to do as did the iconoclasts of Byzan- 
timn, and prohibit altogether the representation 
of Christ. In modern times many artists, great 
and small, have tried to represent the ideal 
Christ in human form. How far some have 
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succeeded is a question. But the two most 
important phases of the life of the Founder, 
His death on the cross and Has exaltation at 
the right hand of God, can scarcely he satis- 
factorily represented. A crucifix must be either 
repulsive from the point of view of art, or 
inadequate from the point of view of religion. 

On the other hand, narrative scenes repre- 
senting the teaching and parables of the Gospels 
or the deeds of the Apostles as recorded in 
Acts are quite legitimate and may well be 
successful. Here, I think, is an open door. 
The alternatives, convention and naturahsm, 
are not presented with the same rigidity, and 
between the two lies a great field of possibilities 
in which artists are left free to make experi- 
ments, and to develop a fresh art. And in fact, 
in recent times such experiments have con- 
stantly been made with more or less success, 
as we have seen in previous chapters. 

As to representations which savour of 
mysticism, I have spoken in a previous chapter. 
If such representations can be successful and 
appropriate, it is clear that their most suitable 
place would be in churches. But, unless they 
were works of rare talent, one can scarcely 
suppose that the worshippers would not become 
tired of them. They have to be regarded with 
a certain enthusiasm of sympathy, and to this 
a modem critical congregation can scarcely 
rise, and certainly it cannot long remain at 
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such a level. One therefore suspects that at 
present their most suitable place would be, not 
ordinary churches, but special chapels, set aside 
for the few. 


II 

Sculpture is scarcely an art in which the 
minds and feelings of modern Englishmen 
express themselves. Nor do they usually look 
at works of sculpture with sympathy or emotion. 
Hence in church-sculpture a good deal of con- 
vention, of adherence to traditional types of 
saint and divine is tolerable. What woxdd be 
much more objectionable would be the intro- 
duction of anything crude or extravagant, 
which might seem to those who came to the 
church absurd or vulgar. As a satisfactory 
example of the renewal of the figures in a reredos, 
generally speaking, one might cite New College, 
Oxford. As an unsatisfactory example of the 
insertion of figures on an exterior, Beverley 
Minster may be mentioned, where many of the 
new statues are quite unworthy of their place. 
However, to cite good and bad examples without 
explanation or detailed criticism is not helpful. 

A great number of sculptured reredoses and 
tombs have in recent years been set up in 
churches, some good, some bad, some indifferent. 
The greatest danger at the moment is that 
donors and church authorities should be led 
away by the talk of supposed authorities on 
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art to introduce into these compositions the 
subversive and utterly unsuited fancies of 
schools of art which profess to be modern and 
progressive. In several public places such 
works of ephemeral notoriety and radical un- 
worthiness have of late found a place ; and 
there is always a fear that the love of novelty 
may introduce them into churches, whence it 
may become in future, when taste is more 
settled, difficult to eject them. 

In regard to works of sculpture and painting, 
it is a great pity that there is not in every 
diocese, as there is in some, a special committee, 
charged with the duty of examining aU works 
proposed for setting up in churches, with a 
power of excluding those which are unsatisfac- 
tory. Bishops and Deans are by no means 
always good critics in matters of art, and this 
is truer still of the well-to-do people who want 
to set up monuments or to dedicate windows. 
On such committees there should sit both experi- 
enced judges of church-art and practical artists. 
In this way at all events the most objectionable 
works would be weeded out. 

In several of our cathedrals the visitor is 
shocked by the great size and prominence of 
the tombs of modern Bishops and Deans, or even 
lesser functionaries such as organists. It is 
natural that the friends of notable Churchmen 
should be anxious, after their death, to put up 
some memorial of them in the scene of their 
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labotiis. But this desire needs limiting and 
curbing. The available space in a church is 
but small ; and each succeeding generation has 
but the right to occupy a small part of it. 
Splendid monuments should be reserved for the 
very few ; and magnificence in tombs is (][uite 
as foreign to the ideal of a Bishop as is magnifi- 
cence in private life. 

Some thirty years ago, when it became neces- 
sary to renew some of the decayed statues on 
the spire of St. Mary’s at Oxford, an interesting 
controversy arose. Some graduates wished as 
closely as possible to imitate the figures which 
had perished, some wished to give the sculptor, 
Mr. Frampton, more freedom to devise such 
types as he thought suitable. The matter ended 
in a compromise. In such a setting, any reaUy 
modern elements would have been incongruous : 
but on the other hand a mere slavish production 
of brand-new editions of ancient figures would 
have been equally to be deplored. A com- 
promise was the only practicable course. 

Considering the low level at which both the 
practice and the appreciation of sculpture stand 
among us, it is not unnatural that most men of 
taste, when they set up a memorial to deceased 
friends, play, so to speak, for safety. They 
avoid any attempt at poetry or originaHty, any 
allegorical figures, and faU back on careful 
lettering, combined perhaps with portraiture. 
It is a confession of failure, but it avoids the 
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risk of incongruity. And I think that those 
who have examined the late exhibition of 
designs for war-memorials in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum will not be encouraged to go beyond 
the line of safety. It is a pity ; for the present 
ought to be an occasion for sculptors to make a 
strong elSort to revive their art as an expression 
of poetry, of religion and of life. And no doubt 
there are at present sculptors who have ambition 
and ideality. It is the want of homogeneous 
feeling in the public and of accepted principles 
in art which paralyses them. 

And there is among us a school of sculptors, 
especially represented by Epstein, which is in 
revolt not only against convention in their art, 
but against the fundamental laws of it. The 
relief by Epstein in Hyde Park seems to me an 
outrage against taste, and one is glad to learn 
that it is so regarded by the great majority of 
the people in London. If works of this kind 
were set up in our churches, it would be a 
calamity. It would show a definite tendency 
away from art in the direction of ugliness and 
disorder, and away from Christianity in the 
direction of barbarism. 

m 

There is much actuality attachiug to the 
question of coloured windows. I think that 
few of us win hear of modern windows without 
a sinking at heart ; we have seen so many that 
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are poor and bad ; so few that are really good. 
Here and there we may find a window by Holi- 
day or Burne-Jones or Tiffany which reaches a 
high standard ; but they are few among many. 
And the worst is that a coloured window, so 
to speak, advertises itself. There is no escap- 
ing it. It stands between the spectator and 
the light ; and, good or bad, he has to take 
note of it. Coloured windows are usually put 
up in memory of some friend : and as they are 
set up usually by people of Httle historic training 
or taste, and without due reference to their 
surroundings, our churches are being rapidly 
vulgarized and barbarized. 

No doubt the colouring of windows was an 
important feature in the great mediseval 
churches. It harmonized with the architecture 
and the sculpture, making a homogeneous and 
magnificent whole. But whereas Gothic archi- 
tecture is a thing to which we stiU look up with 
reverence and almost with awe, the painting of 
the time was at a far lower level in comparison 
with that of more modem times. I have 
already observed (Chap. IX) that even in their 
own day the windows of Chartres offended the 
stricter religious orders as appealing to the 
senses rather than to the spirit. 

The making of coloured windows in our day 
cannot escape the horns of a dilemma. Either 
it is a mere imitation of old glass, with aU its 
defects and conventions, in which case it is stiU- 
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born ; or it approaches modern painting in free- 
dom, when it is at once felt to be incongruous 
and unsuitable to the Gothic surroundings. 

Some people may be anxious to keep at all 
events the colouring of stained glass, to have 
in the churches a “ dim rehgious light,” as a 
natural aid to devotion. But this feature might 
be secured, as it often was in the early days of 
stained glass, by merely using good patterns of 
rich colour. It is indeed, in all early glass, 
rather the masses of colour than the designs 
which are prominent. The use in our day of 
mere patterns and colour schemes would avoid 
the almost insuperable difficulties which attach 
to the production of scenes in stained glass. 

To illustrate these difficulties, let me take a 
few examples from Oxford. I shall criticize, 
not from the technical, but from the religious 
point of view. 

The most popular, and I venture to say the 
most pleasing, painted windows in Oxford are 
those of Sir Joshua Reynolds in New College 
Chapel. They represent, as those who have 
seen them are likely to remember, the Christian 
virtues. Faith, Hope, Charity, Temperance and 
Fortitude, embodied in the persons of beautiful 
female figures. Above is a much less attractive 
representation of the Nativity. Critics point 
out that the figures sin against every rule of 
the craft ; that in fact they are not stained glass 
but paintings on glass ; and one sees the 
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extreme feebleness of the painted architectural 
settings of the figures. But undeniably the 
paintings have, what far outweighs all proprie- 
ties, real charm ; and one goes to them again 
and again. I think, however, that scarcely 
anyone would wish to have fresh windows 
painted by modern painters on the same 
principles, for these windows are merely paint- 
ings out of place. But their charm arises 
because they are thoroughly modern and appeal 
to the natural emotions of aU who love the 
chaste and serious beauty of the best of English 
women. We see in our daily fives the faith, 
hope and charity which such women display ; 
and we feel that these sweetest of Christian 
graces are aptly embodied in the types of the 
painter. 

Very successful on the whole is the great 
series of saints and teachers of the Church set 
up in the windows of Mansfield College. The 
subjects were selected with good judgment by 
the late Dr. Fairbaim ; they comprise person- 
ages from the time of the Apostles to our own 
day, and each is in the actual dress of his time, 
which Dr. Fairbaim took great pains to ascer- 
tain. They are not a vapid series of convention- 
alities, but good representations of the men 
and women as they were. On this point Dr. 
Fairbaim took much trouble, investigating 
documents, and using the materials in our 
museums, and the artist was most w illing to 
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accept all archseological help. The result is a 
biographical history of Christianity. It is 
strange that it should be left to a broad-minded 
and thoroughly historical Nonconformist to 
carry out an idea which properly belongs to the 
Church as a continuous inspired institution. 
Of course the selection has its weak side. Per- 
haps excessive emphasis is laid on the great 
teachers of the Reformation, and the inclusion 
of preachers of our own day, such as R. W. Dale 
and Henry Ward Beecher, may seem incon- 
gruous. But if the same ideas were carried out 
in a more cathoHc and conservative spirit, the 
result might be a real help to devotion and to 
conduct. 

It is very difficult to be really successful in 
windows, as one must choose between conven- 
tion and unsuitability. And even if one could 
find a golden mean between these extremes, the 
whole idea of coloured windows seems to a 
modem mind unsatisfactory. Windows were 
made to let in the fight ; and we love the fight 
more and more. Compare in size the windows 
of a modern house with those of one of a century 
ago ! Why make a way for the fight and then 
block it out, so that people are compelled to see 
it through a glass, darkly. Let us have fight 
in our churches, and then we can more hope- 
fully set about beautifying their interiors, and 
making them worthy. 

As a matter of fact, painted windows are an 
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innovation in the Christian churches. They 
only came in, in England at all events, in the 
twelfth centnry. But long before that, from 
the days when the Christians of Rome held 
their services in the Catacombs, it had been a 
custom to represent in painting or mosaic- work 
on the walls of the meeting-places, scenes from 
the Old and the New Testaments, symbolical 
representations of Christian belief and the like. 
This took place before any representations of 
Christ or the Apostles in sculpture were known 
among Christians. And the custom of painting 
frescoes on the walls of churches prevailed until 
the Reformation. In England nearly all paint- 
ing was destroyed or perished of neglect in the 
age of Puritanism, though in recent years 
painting has sometimes been brought to light 
by removing whitewash. 

I venture to make a somewhat revolutionary 
suggestion. I think that the best place for 
painting in church is not the windows, but the 
walls. Why should we not once more cover 
the blank spaces of the walls with frescoes ? In 
that way we might escape many difaculties. 
In fresco painting we could use the methods, 
the perspective, the light and shade of con- 
temporary easel pictures, though of course "with 
a spice of religious conservatism. We could 
depict series of Christian heroes and teachers, 
free from the domination of convention, or 
scenes from the triumphs of Christianity all 
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tiirough the ages. The pictures should not be 
so vivid as to compel attention ; they should 
he made gentle and quiet, so that we might 
not become tired of them. 

It would be a great gain from the artistic 
point of view. And no less would be the gain 
from the reHgious point of view. A mediaeval 
church with its multitudinous painted and 
sculptured scenes was, as Ruskin has put it, 
the Bible of the poor. At present the ignorance 
of Christian history among the mass of the 
people is terrible. And we may fear that it is 
still growing. If the mere memory were rein- 
forced by the sight of the eyes, the history of 
the Christian Church ruight become familiar to 
aU church-goers, and make them feel that we 
aU are hnks in a long chain, in the transition 
from one phase of Christianity to another. 

In the choice and the arrangement of such 
scenes, there would be scope alike for artistic 
feeling and for reHgious fervour. In the great 
series of mosaics in some of the churches of the 
Middle Ages the history of the Christian rehgion, 
as given in the Old and the New Testaments, 
was portrayed stage by stage. We need modern 
embodiments of the same idea ; but naturally 
we should dwell far less on the legendary his- 
tory set forth in the Jewish Scriptures. Our 
view of the Old Testament is widely different 
from the stiff and unhistoric view of the medi- 
aeval artist. Rather, with scenes from the 
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Gospels and the Acts we should combine repre- 
sentations of the great deeds in Church history, 
the preaching of the Apostles, the bringing of 
Christianity to the heathen of Northern Europe, 
the setting out of the Friars. In the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Cambridge the 
stained windows represent the sufferings of 
Roman priests and confessors in the sixteenth 
century. Has the English Church no scenes 
to record, at least as worthy ? 

It will be objected that in the present divided 
state of Christendom, events in the history of 
the Church will be regarded in too controversial 
a hght to be the subjects of an art which can 
make a broad appeal to the general feehng. 
Unhappily there is some truth in this objection. 
Especially the two strongly contrasted schools 
of the Cathohcs and the Protestants will regard 
with very different eyes not merely the events 
of the times of the Reformation, but many 
other events in Christian history : so that the 
appeal of a painting which may in one spectator 
arouse pleasure and enthusiasm may in another 
arouse only dislike and hostility. But though 
we caimot wholly avoid this difficulty, we may 
weU find a wide field as to which the different 
parties of Christendom may be agreed. The 
early preaching of the faith, the conversion of 
the barbarians of the North, the triumphs of 
Christian zeal over cruelty and barbarism, 
whether in Europe or in the modem mission 
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field, are the same for both those with Catholic 
and those with Protestant leanings. And such 
subjects come infinitely nearer to the fife and 
the faith of Christians in general than the 
scenes from Jewish history which mediaeval 
artists were fond of depicting. 

But the Modem Churchman will not stop at 
that point, or be content with the somewhat 
colourless depiction of what we all agree in 
admiring. He will realize that from the very 
beginning of Christianity there have been in it 
various strains, none of which could have been 
omitted without injury to the whole. From 
the first there have been ascetics and humanists, 
thinkers and preachers, men of traditional and 
men of Hberal tendencies. There have always 
been in the Church men of broader and men of 
narrower theology, those who longed for a more 
exclusive, and those who sought for a wider 
interpretation of the faith. AH these have 
contributed, each in his own way, to the life of 
the Church. The dominant party in the visible 
Church has always been ready to un-church 
those who did not agree with its pronormce- 
ments and repeat its shibboleths. But in the 
broad light of history we see how often the vic- 
torious majority has in the end accepted, in part 
at least, the teaching of the oppressed minority. 
And we see how an over-development of one 
side of Christianity has usually provoked a 
reaction in the opposite direction. 

r.o.A. 


s 
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lYom the broad church point of view the 
heretic Origen has contributed almost as much 
to the development of Christianity as the ortho- 
dox Athanasius ; rulers like Alfred and Charles 
the Great have done as much for the Church as 
Gregory and Ambrose ; the missionaries of the 
North who were slain were none the less Christian 
martyrs because they were Arians. We have 
to cast aside the cant of orthodoxy, as much as 
other cant, if we want to see things as they 
really were. In this way a wide window is 
opened on to Christian history, and a wide 
field laid out for the work of Christian artists. 
No doubt High Church and Low Church would 
make a different selection of subjects and 
treatment. 

I have already observed that it is to fresco 
painting that the modern schools of art which 
have tried to be definitely Christian have turned. 
It was so with the German Nazarenes, who 
have left in Rome and in Germany great series 
of paintings in fresco. The activity of our own 
pre-Raphaelites began with fresco painting of 
scenes from the Arthurian romances. But they 
failed to find a field for series of religious scenes 
in churches, and fell back on stained glass ; in 
my opinion a great misfortune. 

One can cite as precedents several recent 
series of paintings of a secular character, which 
are satisfactory. On the walls of the Pine Arts 
Museum at Boston are scenes by the Prench 
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painter Puvis de Chavannes, which represent in 
very simple and ideal form various stages in 
the early history of civilization. In the Old 
Pinakothek of Munich is an arcade in twenty- 
five sections, on the walls of which are frescoes 
by Cornelius, representing some of the important 
events of German history, and illustrating the 
rise and progress of painting in the Mddle Ages 
and the Renaissance, And on the walls of our 
Houses of Parliament are a remarkable series 
of frescoes, depicting in idealized form the great 
events of English history from British times 
onwards. Many other examples might be cited, 
of various degrees of merit, embodying similar 
ideas. Surely this notion is worth baptizing 
into Christ. 

Something of course must depend on the 
architectural style of the churches to be decor- 
ated. A church of Norman, Early English, or 
Italian style offers considerable spaces of blank 
waU ; while in churches of Decorated or Perpen- 
dicular style the windows are larger and stone 
piers break up the wall spaces. In such build- 
ings there is more abundant light and painted 
windows are less inappropriate. But if we con- 
sider how often almost every person of any 
taste is offended and distressed by the stained 
windows of the last century, we may well be 
anxious to escape from a custom which is in 
itself open to objection, and which causes far 
more pain than pleasure to many church-people. 
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It may seem to readers that a suggestion as 
to painting the walls of churches is a small 
practical outcome of our investigations. But it 
must be observed that our inquiry is as to 
principles, rather than as to the practice of art. 
All over the country there are at present schools 
of art in which students are being trained, and 
studios in which they practise. AJl that I can 
hope to do is to urge students and teachers, so 
far as they are Christian, to cherish in their 
hearts the most beautiful of the works of nature 
and of art, and to infuse into their work the 
great principles of Christianity, the love of the 
ideal, discontent with merely sensuous gratifica- 
tion, a belief in the higher powers and destiny 
of man. It is for practical artists to decide how 
best this may be done. 



CHAPTER XV 

MODERNISM IN RELIGION AND ART 

I 

T here has been a fine sa3fing in the 
Christian Church in regard to those who 
speak of God : Ama et die quod vis. If one 
loves God, one is not likely to speak about him 
badly. In the same way, M. Maritain has said, 
“ Be a Christian and cultivate art, and your 
art will be Christian.” But of course the 
cultivation impHes historic and artistic training, 
and so we come back to the psychologic and 
historic point of view. The saying does not 
mean that any good Christian is a good judge of 
art, or able to produce a good work of religious 
art. It only means that if his spirit is full of the 
two enthusiasms of Christianity and of love of 
beauty, the two will tend to coalesce, or at aU 
events to be on terms one with the other. 

But first it is necessary to make clear a 
distinction of great importance. It may not 
unnaturally be supposed that there is a connec- 
tion between Modernism in religion, which has 
become conspicuous in England of late, and 
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Modernism in art, wMcii would include the 
various schools of art which have rapidly suc- 
ceeded one another in France, and in a less 
conspicuous way in England, since Cezanne. 
Names such as Van Gogh, Gauguin, Matisse and 
Picasso figure largely in books dealing with the 
most modem art : and the works of these 
painters have become conspicuous in exhibitions, 
and have sold at high prices to collectors. In 
so far as these artists have tried to introduce 
new methods into art-representation, mainly on 
scientific grounds, they are of course outside 
the scope of the present work, which does not 
concern itself with matters of techniq[ue. But 
their main ideas and purposes have to be 
considered. 

As regards these schools, I generally agree 
with the views admirably expressed by Mr. 
Charles Marriott. ^ He shows how French 
Impressionism arose as a form of naturalist 
art out of study not so much of natural forms 
as of the effects of light and shade and reflec- 
tions, when one works in the open air. The 
Post-Impressionists show m various ways a 
revolt against mere naturalism, emphasizing 
rather the human element in observation. The 
contest between Impressionists and Post-Impres- 
sionists is in fact a special form of the eternal 
conflict between the valuing of the given in 
nature and the valuing of that which man con- 
^ Modem Movementa in Painting, 1920. 
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tributes to nature from his own faculties. In 
neither school does the ideal element figure 
largely. 

Ideas and purposes should always have some 
relation to religion, if religion be taken in the 
widest sense. But, speaking with aU diffidence, 
and with a very moderate knowledge of modem 
French painting, I should say that it has no 
relation to Christianity, nor even to theism. 
It is an art of revolt against refigion. A feature 
in all these schools is their reversion to non- 
Christian and non-European types. Gauguin 
took as his instructors Polynesian types, and 
reverted on Ms own confession to barbarism. 
Picasso copied negroid types. With the revolt 
against what they considered academic art, 
went revolt against all the results of many 
centuries of Christian life. And some of them 
in their revolt went on to insanity and to 
suicide. 

M. Maritain,^ however, is not wholly without 
sympathy for these artists, because he discerns 
in them certain features wMch remind Mty> of 
the art of the Christian primitives. 

“ But these analogies,” he adds, “ are merely material, 
the inner principle is quite different. What most modem 
artists seek in the cold darkness of a calculated anarchy, 
the primitives possessed, without seeking for it, in the 
peace of the inward order. But if we changed the spirit, 
the inward impulse, and substituted the hght of faith and 


^ Art ef Scoktstique, p. 179, 
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reason for the exasperation of the senses, we should be 
face to face with an art capable of high spiritnai develop- 
ments. Erom that point of view, though in other ways 
contemporary art is at the antipodes to Christianity, 
nevertheless it is much nearer to a Christian art than are 
the academic schools.’’ 

An equally severe judgment on mere '' art 
for art’s sake ” is passed by a writer of a very 
diSerent school, M, Baudelaire- 

^‘An unbounded love of mere form drives artists to 
strange and monstrous aberrations. Those absorbed in a 
wild passion for the beautiful, the amusing, the taking, 
the picturesque, lose the notions of justice and truth. 
The frenetic passion for art (as art) is a cancer which devours 
the rest ; and as the complete absence of the just and the 
true in art means really the absence of art itself, the whole 
man disappears ; the excessive indulgence of one faculty 
ends in the void.” 

The prophet of Christian art in England is 
of course John RusMn. He combined love of 
religion and love of art in an unexampled degree. 
His powerful mind was extremely analytical and 
critical ; his knowledge of art in certain fields 
was intimate ; and he had a marvellous power 
of persuasive eloquence. Some of his best 
work, such as the Edinburgh lectures, is 
masterly ; and scattered through his extensive 
writings is a wealth of observations and prin- 
ciples of very great value. But unfortunately 
his eloquence proved his bane. A fatal facihty 
in writing carried him away. It is impossible 
to extract from his writings any consistent and 
logical scheme of aesthetic. He shows better 
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in extracts than in treatises. His friend Mr. 
Collingwood ^ has tried to reduce to order and 
system the teachings scattered through his 
books ; and he has succeeded as well as could 
be hoped. But the task is like that of Solomon 
when he shut up a powerful genie in a bottle or 
a ring. Ruskin cannot be reduced to order. 
So he could found no school, nor could anyone, 
strictly speaking, be a follower of his, though 
many, accepting this or that saying of his, have 
imagined that they had caught his spirit. 

Just now the influence of Ruskin is suffering 
an eclipse. Such an eclipse is quite usual in 
the reputations of great men during the half- 
century after their death. But if they be really 
great, there wiU come sooner or later a reaction, 
and the world will discriminate between their 
utterances, largely dominated by the circum- 
stances of the time, and the message which they 
really had for mankind. The recent revival of 
the reputation of Dickens, Trollope and other 
admirable writers of the Victorian age furnishes 
good examples of the process. 

Is it hkely, or is it even possible, that there 
should arise a school of Christian art, which 
should be able to combine in its work the essen- 
tial inspiration both of Hellas and of Judaea, 
which should satisfy at once the love of beauty 

1 The Art Teaching of John Ruskin. By W. G. CoUing- 
wood. 1891. Compare Pindberg’s Ruskin's Modem 
Painters. 
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which was the mainspring of Greek art and the 
love of God which was the innermost teaching 
of Judaism and Christianity ? If such a school 
can arise, and can appeal to a wide audience, I 
can scarcely imagine it arising except among 
French or English Modernists. It would find 
itself in opposition, as the Modernists are, alike 
to MedisevaHsm and Puritanism, though anxious 
to preserve and cherish aU that is really good 
and of permanent value in both. It would be 
dissatisfied with Medisevalism, because Christi- 
anity in the Middle Ages is out of harmony 
with modern ideals and modem conditions. It 
would be opposed to Puritanism, because Puri- 
tanism rejects the pursuit of ideal beauty, 
without which art has no meaning. But it 
would delight in the self-devotion, the spiritual 
aspirations, of the saints of the Church ; and a 
code of ethics as severe as that of the Puritans, 
but not so narrow, would be necessary to keep 
it from the evil of the world. But schools of 
art arise, not out of criticism, but out of an 
impulse spreading from God to men, and we 
have to wait and hope for the breath which may 
make dry bones live. 

That any religious art would appeal to the 
crowd in England at present is scarcely to be 
hoped. The English people are not naturally 
appreciative of art ; and the effects of the 
Puritan iconoclasm of the sixteenth century 
still prevail among us. Of late, matters have 
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by no means improved, inasmuch as organized 
labour and its leaders care little for religion 
and still less for art. Their ideal is material 
prosperity, which ideal they have merely 
adopted from the more leisured classes. But 
there is always a saving remnant in the nation, 
scattered through all classes and confined to 
none. It is for that that we work, and iu it is 
the only hope for the future. 

The Archbishops’ Reporters have, it seems, 
no suggestions to make. They leave the matter 
as it stands. But it is impossible, if one has 
affection at once for the Church and for art, 
not to make some endeavour to introduce the 
two strangers to one another ; or at least to 
try to discover the grormds of their divergence. 
This can only be done by investigation, both 
from the historic and the psychologic point of 
view. It is a difficult task ; but a worthy 
one. 


n 

The quahty which beyond all others char- 
acterizes the Church Modernists is love of truth, 
truth to visible nature, truth in history, truth 
to the spiritual nature of man. Mere conven- 
tion, affectation, pretence are the things to 
which it is most bitterly opposed. 

It is really a parallel to this striving which 
we find in the rise of all the nobler schools of 
art in the past. They became convinced that 
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the practise of art had sunk into convention and 
lethargy ; that it was little better than a survival ; 
and they have appealed with enthusiasm and 
confidence to nature, and to humanity. 

Such must in our days be the spirit which 
wfil revive alike Christianity and art, and 
produce a modern Christian art. 

In the past when art has shaken off the 
trammels of Rome, and moved towards a freer 
life, it has always moved in the direction of 
truth, the lesser truth which may be observed 
in nature by the senses ; the greater truth 
which can be discovered by the spirit. 

The Dutch schools have been pre-eminent in 
the rendering of the truth of visible nature. 
Portrait painting, which is essentially the most 
naturalist branch of art, since people want a 
likeness, has greatly flourished in England, 
Holland and other Protestant countries. Land- 
scape-painting also has been eminently success- 
ful in Protestant lands. 

But even in the branches of art which are 
most essentially naturalist, portrait painting and 
landscape-painting, a merely imitative rendering 
is not really satisfying. It soon palls upon us. 
As merely naturalist tales and novels soon 
become wearisome, so do paintings which are 
merely imitative. And photography has come 
in to make this clear, since the sun is a far 
more exact artist in aU outline and detail than 
any painter. At present photography does not 
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satisfactorily represent colour, but it is making 
rapid strides in that direction, and must become 
even in this matter more effective. So we are 
obliged to turn from a merely materialist truth 
to the higher kinds of truth, truth to human 
nature, and the divine truth of rehgion. 

Portrait painting may show us, more clearly 
perhaps than any other kind of work, the three 
stages of truth. A merely literal rendering of 
the outward forms of a face, if exact, will greatly 
impress the man in the street. This is the kind 
of rendering which we have in sculptured 
portraits of the earher Roman age. And even 
in oTir own day some portrait painters have 
attained fame by such prosaic renderings, 
notably, as it seems to me, Mr. Sargent, who 
somehow takes all spirit and all ideahty out 
of his portraits. It is possible to imitate the 
human face in the same way as we should 
imitate a dead fowl or a flower. But this is to 
take a low level in art. 

Far more interesting are what I have called 
characteristic portraits, which by slightly exag- 
gerating some features of a face, and slightly 
minimizing others, give an air of life and char- 
acter to it. Carried too far such a proceeding 
would lead to caricature : but kept well within 
bounds, it is most successful. Such seem to 
me the portraits of Mdlais. 

But the third and highest kind of portrait 
painting, which is infused with the spirit of 
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religion, represents not merely what men or 
women are, but what they might be ; tries to 
represent not only the fleshly visible frame, 
but the ideal laid up in heaven. For the acci- 
dents of life, such as the exact age, or the precise 
colour of eyes or hair, it cares less than for the 
presentment of a spirit, which lives in space and 
time, but is not dominated by them, which 
has a past and future as well as a present ; and 
in which the deeply seated q^ualities, which 
mark race and ancestry, are more prominent 
than those which are merely transient. Such 
an artist will bring out the infinitely small 
traces which must needs be made in features 
and expression by every noble resolve or strong 
purpose, as well, alas, as by every slip into 
evil or by indulgence of unbridled appetite. 
Naturally artists of this kind must always be 
rare, except in the pages of novels. 

In the writings of art-critics infinite confusion 
has arisen through not distinguishing the kinds 
of truth, naturalist truth, characteristic truth, 
and ideal truth. Ruskin in particular has 
failed in this way. When he says that all art 
aims at truth, and is justified only by truth, 
he is quite right : but the absence of clear 
notions of the meaning of the phrase has led 
him into endless confusion. He is always 
struggling with the subject, and during the 
earlier part of his life makes progress towards 
clearer thought : but it is not an uniform 
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progress : and naturally the struggle leads to 
want of consistency. 

Religion, and more especially the Christian 
religion, cares mainly for the higher truth, for 
the embodiment of the divine ideas in the forms 
of space of time, in the history of the race, and 
in the coming of the divine kingdom. It 
regards the world of spirit as the real world, 
and the face of nature as an appearance only, 
through which we may gain glances at the 
world of spirit. Naturalist art is not repug- 
nant to it, since every natural form is of divine 
origin and ordering : but naturalist art does 
not satisfy it. Less in agreement with the 
spirit of Christian art is all false and exaggerated 
sentiment, all misrepresentation of the facts of 
the spiritual life. 

To art which is professedly and definitely 
Christian we may apply the great law of Christi- 
anity, “It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing.” If a figure of a saint 
who is held to have excelled in some special 
virtue, wisdom or beneficence or purity, is 
depicted, whether the saint be a historic or a 
mythical person does not greatly matter. Still 
less does archaeological accuracy in dress or 
background matter. What matters is that the 
virtues should clearly appear. This is the 
religious interest ; and the artistic interest is 
that the virtues should be exhibited in a pleasing 
and attractive form. If one of the miracles 
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recorded in the Gospels is portrayed, it does not 
greatly matter whether the narrative is accepted 
as strictly miracnlons, or taken as a mere 
embodiment of parable. When the divine 
Founder of Christianity is portrayed, whether 
the suggestion for portraiture be taken from a 
peasant of Judaea or a saint of Italy, or a rare 
Enghshman, the great point is that the figure 
should be worthy, and illustrate some aspect of 
the Saviour, whether in BQs earthly career or 
His heavenly exaltation. And since we need a 
feminine ideal quite as much as a male ideal, 
the Mother of Jesus may well be for us as for 
the artists of the Renaissance the type of purity 
and pity as well as of loveliness. There is a 
sufficient distance between that and the Mario- 
latry which has so often been perverted to 
evil in the Christian Church. But the expression 
of mere physical beauty and sexual charm in 
the Madoima is certainly not Christian. 

m 

There often recurs to our minds the profound 
saying of Matthew Arnold, that “ we stand 
between two worlds, one dead, the other power- 
less to be bom.” Any attempt to revive the 
painting or sculpture of mediaeval Christianity, 
can lead to nothing but what is lifeless and 
quite out of harmony with its surroundings. 
On the other hand, to embody the living 
spirit of Christianity in new forms of art is an 
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exceedingly difficult task, a problem as yet 
tmsolved. 

There is no hope in backward steps ; the only 
hope is in an attitude resolutely turned towards 
the future. Christianity must beHeve that the 
Kingdom of God Hes before and not behind us. 
As in rehgious behef, so in reHgious art, there 
are three conditions of the modern world to 
which it will have to conform. It must be in 
harmony with the great extension of our intel- 
lectual outlook, and the daily progress of the 
knowledge of the world and man. It must 
thoroughly appreciate history, and see in it a 
divinely sanctioned process. And it must also 
harmonize with the rehgious needs and faculties 
of man, be on terms with rehgious emotion and 
help the practical work of rehgion in the world- 

It is certain that a great art cannot be 
created by the talent of individuals. There are 
in all ages able artists ; but for great art there 
is necessary not merely talented men but 
schools or bodies of artists who have tendencies 
in common and work together to create impor- 
tant monuments. At present the tendency 
among artists is to be strongly individualist ; 
to try to express themselves, and to be content 
with self-expression. 

It is also necessary that there should be a 
certain balance in society, an air free from 
extremes of heat and cold, and secure from 
devastating hurricanes of passion. Art is like 
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a flower which, can only attain beauty when 
the conditions are quiet. This quiet is very 
different from stagnation : in the great ages of 
art the course of public events may have been 
stormy, wars and pestilences may have swept 
over the country. But there must be a general 
agreement as to the bases of society and the 
purpose of life. It is obvious that in the 
English Church, and in the country generally, 
there is at present no such agreement, but a 
welter of all possible views and tendencies. 
Hence there can be no general feeling as to what 
art should aim at, and what developments are 
suited to it. In an atmosphere of complete 
rmsettlement and universal criticism art cannot 
strike roots into the deep soil of national 
character or rehgious behef. Auguste Comte, 
the founder of positivism, was persuaded that 
as soon as the positive spirit had conquered 
Europe a great and new art would arise under 
its influence ; and he was a man of remarkable 
insight. 

But further, a society which is materialized, 
which thinks of the means of life rather than of 
life itself, which is quite ready to gain the world 
by losing its own soul, is not one in which religious 
art can flourish. Art is a way in which the 
divine ideas which underHe and mould society 
express themselves. And those who do not 
feel the influence of such ideas will only care 
for a trifling and superficial art. To strive for 
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a seven hours’ day or a minimum wage may be 
an excellent thing ; but it is to concern oneself 
with means and not with ends ; for the great 
question is whether the work-people who have 
more leisure and better pay will use them for 
worthy purposes or waste them to their own 
deterioration. To be able to travel along roads 
in a motor at thirty miles an horn certainly 
enables one to do things which otherwise one 
could not have accomplished. But if the result 
is only to obscure things of real moment, to 
indulge mere restlessness, what is its value ? 

So a revival of religious art can only come 
from a general revival of religion. A new school 
of Christian art can only arise from a deeper 
sense of Christian faith and ethics. No increase 
of revenue or reform of organization will beget 
it. Nor will it be produced by a more rational 
and scientific interpretation of Christian history 
and doctrine ; they can only modify the expres- 
sion of art ; they cannot give rise to it. It must 
spring from the heart of the Church, when the 
outward conditions are favourable. In a time 
of general unrest and uncertainty, when the 
Church is “ suffering from a vague disease,” 
it is only possible to prescribe palliatives. 
Either we must go back to the Church art of the 
fourteenth century, or we must work, with much 
difficulty and rmcertainty, towards an art of 
the future, as yet indistinctly imagined. 

Our hasty survey of modem religious art 
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brought into prominence the fact that a revival 
of it was always heralded by a revival of 
Christian belief. The work of S. Francis and 
the Friars led up to the rise of the Florentine 
school of painting, to Giotto and Fra Angelico. 
The mystical movement in Germany was con- 
nected with the school of the German primitives. 
The Lutheran reformation was related to the 
school of Holbein Cranach and Diirer, and led 
on to the Dutch schools of naturalism, and 
eventually to the landscape painting of Con- 
stable and Crome. The Catholic revival which 
was contemporary, led to the “ Jesuit ” art of 
Rubens and Bernini and their contemporaries. 
And, in more recent times, the pre-Raphaelite 
school in England was related to the Anglican 
revival of the middle of the nineteenth century. 
So the Nazarenes of Germany took their 
start from the reaction towards Christianity, 
led by Wackenroder Tieck and the Schlegels ; 
and in Denmark in the present century, the 
painting of Skavgaard and others accompanied 
a revival of evangelical religion. 

No doubt, many artists would regard the 
whole argument of this chapter as pedantic 
and out of date. Perhaps they would even call 
it mid-Victorian. In their view Christianity is 
outworn and moribund. And whether it be 
outworn or not, they would consider that it 
has nothing to do with modem art. Art, they 
would hold, must form an aHianee with the ideas 
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of a new age, especially with democracy. But 
it has yet to he shown that democracy has 
worthy ideas on the subject of either religion 
or art. The only ideas which one can call 
distinctly democratic are the principles of 
secularity. Secular democracy had its oppor- 
tunity at the time of the French Revolution : 
but the only art to which it gave birth whs the 
art of the reactionary age of Napoleon. More 
recently secularity has achieved a temporary 
triumph in Russia ; it has made desperate war 
on the existing church ; but if we may trust 
Professor Rostovtzev, one of the best of authori- 
ties, it has not shown any sign of giving rise to 
any new school of art. The Bolsheviks have 
done nothing, and encouraged nothing, in the 
way of worthy art-production. In England 
there are new secularist schools of art, the 
Futurists and the like ; but they do not make 
the least appeal to the people ; they interest only 
small chques here and there. In America, 
which is at present quite as much an ohgarchy 
of wealth as a democracy, some movements 
parallel to a revival of art have course, such as 
the provision of parks for the people in aU great 
cities. But, generally speaking, the American 
towns are even less beautiful than modem 
towns in England ; and the disfigurement of 
nature by flaring advertisements, one of the 
surest signs of a want of feeling for beauty, is 
almost universal. 
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Therefore, xmtil I am better instructed, I 
shall hold that as the root piineiples of Christi- 
anity are eternal, and need only to be adapted 
to the intellectual and social conditions of the 
new age, so the principles of art as set forth by 
the great sculptors of Greece, the Gothic archi- 
tects, the painters of the Renaissance, are good 
for all time, and need only modification and 
modernization in order to be a light for the 
present, as they have been a light in the past. 
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